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LITERATURE. 


James Fraser, second Bishop of Manchester: a 
Memoir, 1818-1885. By Thomas Hughes. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Ir was a happy inspiration that made Mr, 
Thomas Hughes the biographer of Bishop 
Fraser. There was so much in common 
between the two men that whatever failure 
there may be in detail there cannot be that 
most lamentable failure of all, when a bio- 
grapher is unable to understand the motives 
or sympathise with the acts he has to chro- 
nicle. Mr. Hughes sometimes falls into the 
other extreme, and from the intensity of sym- 
pathy with his dead friend fails to recognise 
the mistakes of a man who brought new life 
and fresh hopes to the Church of England in 
the midst of a population largely apathetic 
even when not hostile. 

There are some minor points which need 
Mr. Hughes’s revising care. It is very un- 
likely, to say the least, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
important letter (p. 168) was signed only with 
his initials. The sentences on p. 27 as to the 
gentlemen commoners need some slight altera- 
tion for grammatical accuracy. Twosentences 
have been run into one at the bottom of 
p- 192. Rowtenstall, on p. 240, should be 
Rawtenstall. Canon Blackley’s name is twice 
misspelled on p. 246; the clergyman named 
on p. 281 should be the Rev. H. R. Heywood ; 
Mr. W. R. Greg’s name is wrongly given on 
p. 812; the bishop did live in Cheetham Hill 
(p. 359) for a time, but his permanent 
residence was at Bishop’s Court, Higher 
Broughton ; Mauldeth Hall is not eleven miles 
from Manchester (p. 179), nor is Miles Platt- 
ing in the southern suburbs. These are all 
small matters, but exact accuracy is the first 
virtue of a biographer. 

Bishop Fraser’s life was not eventful. He 
was born in 1818, and the death of his father 
in 1832 left his mother ‘‘ comparatively poor ”’ 
with six sons to bring up. If in his early 
life there was no temptation to extravagant 
expenditure, there was none of that absolute 
stinting which bas darkened the early career 
of many men of eminence. Rigid economy 
was a necessity of his undergraduate days 
at Oxford, when he could not afford a 
private tutor. He read hard, which was 
the more creditable, as he was not a “born 
student’; and he severely disciplined his life, 
Tepressing or deferring the indulgence of even 
harmless tastes that were not strictly within 
the limit of his means. After his election to 
4 fellowship at Oriel, his pecuniary position 
was easier. Mr. Hughes gives an interesting 
Picture of Oriel at the time, and there are 
many pleasant extracts from letters written by 

tr. Fraser to friends and relatives. His 


appointment to the living of Cholderton, and 





afterwards to that of Ufton Nervet, gave him 
opportunities for showing his remarkable 
power of organisation. Here, too, his social 
influence became very marked. ‘‘ You see, 
sir, he was rather more than a parson, he was 
a little king amongst us,’’ said a poor woman, 
who was one of his parishioners. 

Wider vistas were opened out by his visit 
to America, in 1865, to study and report upon 
the system of primary education there in force. 
He declined the Bishopric of Calcutta in 1867, 
and in the same year did excellent service 
to the state by his report to the Agricul- 
tural Children’s Employment Commission. 
When, in 1870, Mr. Gladstone offered the 
see of Manchester to Fraser, it was, after 
a week’s consideration, accepted. ‘‘ Man- 
chester,” said the premier, when making 
the offer, ‘‘is the centre of the modern 
lifeof the country.” No episcopal appointment 
made in this century has been wiser or 
more generally acceptable. Fraser was not 
known in the diocese to which he was now 
appointed, except to thore who were at once 
watching the signs of the times and moulding 
the opinion of the public on the subject of 
national education. From them he was cer- 
tain of a warm welcome. His predecessor 
was aman of ability, but of cold, reserved 
manners, and exceedingly unpopular. Bishop 
Lee had been a successful schoolmaster; but 
be was far from being equally happy in deal- 
ing with men. No diocese could have been 
worse fitted for Dr. Lee or better fitted for Dr. 
Fraser. The new bishop won his way to the 
hearts of all. His frankness, cheery aspect, 
genial disposition, and goodness of heart formed 
a striking contrast to the reserve and coldness 
of his predecessor, who carried a family feud 
to the grave, and even in his will expressed 
harsh and unforgiving sentiments. 

In Manchester, as at Upton Nervet, Fraser 
was ‘‘ rather more than a parson; he was a 
little king.”” His activity was phenomenal ; 
and, while attending fully to the ecclesiastical 
demands of the diocese, he made his influence 
felt on a wide variety of social matters. The 
relations of capital and labour, thrift, sanitary 
reform, intemperance, early marriages, educa- 
tion, and a thousand other subjects, were dealt 
with in a manner that was always useful 
because always frank and sincere. He was 
never a partisan ; and having no faith in any 
patent panacea, he was equally ready to 
criticise a weak point as to emphasise 
a strong one. He had to deal with a 
large Nonconformist element in his diocese, 
and he secured their goodwill so completely 
that the favourite name for him was the 
‘Bishop of all Denominations” He ad- 
dressed meetings of the artisans at various 
workshops; he spoke to the actors from the 
stage of a theatre; he officiated as arbitrator 
in a labour dispute; he opened an art 
treasures exhibition ; he presided at the Social 
Science Congress; and in a thousand ways 
identified himself with the brave efforts made 
for the benefit of the masses of the people. If 
Bishop Fraser preached thrift he also practised 
it. There was something like a shock of 
surprise when the probate of his will showed 
that he had left £85,000. This feeling will 
not be lessened when it is known that his 
charitable expenditure during his episcopate 
was £31,535. He was emphatically a judicious 
giver, and his support of any project was 





with many a very powerful recommendation. 
So, again, if he warned the younger clergy 
against early and imprudent marriages, he 
deferred his own until quite late in his life, 
Mr. Hughes devotes a great amount of 
space to the cases of the Rev. S. F. Green 
aod the Rev. C. F. Gunton, and he evidently 
thinks the bishop’s conduct blameless. That 
it was so in its conscientiousness there can be 
no doubt; but few but those who are not 
blinded by personal friendship or ecclesiastical 
sentiment will fail to see that in each case 
the action of the bishop was that worse than 
crime—a blunder. Mr. Green was the zealous, 
hard-working parish priest of St. John’s, Miles 
Platting, where, with the perfect goodwill 
and to the full content of the congregation, 
he indulged in highritual. The bishop, while 
expressing his strong disapproval of the 
manner in which the prosecution against Mr. 
Green ‘‘ had been got up”’—the disturbance 
arose from ‘‘ aggrieved parishioners ” specially 
imported to stir up strife—refused to exercise 
the episcopal veto. Mr. Green on his part, 
after vainly appealing to the bishop to with- 
hold his sanction, met the prosecution, at once 
mean and virulent, with a passive resistance 
that eventually lodged him as a prisoner in 
Lancaster Castle. There is something ludi- 
crous, if it were not for the graver issues 
involved, in what followed, when the cynical 
beheld the spectacle of bishops, archbishops, 
privy council, the prime minister, the cabinet, 
and, finally, even the prosecutors and the 
judge, anxiously trying, and for a long time 
in vain, to find some way of unlocking the 
prison door of Mr. Green. The victory of the 
Church Association was worse than a hundred 
defeats. This imprisonment of a sincere, 
exemplary, and conscientious clergyman was 
the consequence of the bishop’s action in not 
vetoing what was a discreditable persecution. 
Nor was he less wrong in the case of Mr. 
Gunton—an able and energetic young curate, 
who was desired by the parish of St. John’s, 
Cheetham Hill as the successor of a rector 
whose right-hand man he had been. The 
feeling in his favour was shown by a memorial 
from 1,800 of the parishioners, including 
some Nonconformists and Roman Catholics. 
The bishop refused to institute Mr. Gunton, 
on the ground that his views as to the divinity 
of Christ were ‘ perilously unbalanced.” The 
bishop of a church which included Bishop 
Ryle, Dr. Pusey, Dean Stanley, and Bishop 
Colenso among its ‘‘ priests,” might surely 
have exercised greater charity towards a 
young man who, in a nine years’ curacy, by 
his strong good sense and ability had won 
golden opinions. Even Mr. Gunton’s explicit 
declaration, ‘‘ No one believes more firmly in 
the divinity of Christ than I,” was powerless 
to alter the bishop’s determination not to 
appoint him. ‘The bishop, in tne case of St. 
John’s, Cheetham Hill, as in the case of St. 
John’s, Miles Platting, made himself the 
cat’s-paw of a handful of persecuting fanatics, 
The mistake was all the greater because it 
was the very last that ought to have been 
made by a man of Dr. Fraser’s tolerant 
temperament. The bad effect of the petty 
persecution of a High Churchman and a Broad 
Churchman was not lessened by the sight of 
clergymen of higher ritual and broader views 
undisturbed in the same diocese, and also of 
one or two whose character and conduct were 
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a scandal and a reproach to the Anglican 
Church, and who would hardly have been 
tolerated in any other communion. 

But those who lament the bishop’s mistakes 
in these matters recognise the splendid ser- 
vice he did to the community of Manchester, 
to the Church of England, and to the life of 
the nation. He was a fresh type of bishop, 
and that type the one best fitted for a busy, 
bustling, anxious, modern society, with its 
sins and sorrows, its lamentable failures, high 
aspirations, and earnest endeavours. He 
always had the courage to give candid utter- 
ance to his own opinions; his candour and 
goodwill were recognised, and he had the 
corresponding goodwill of all. Of this Mr. 
Hughes gives several examples. Under the 
year 1870, he says: 


‘* But perhaps the most characteristic of all his 
early utterances was at what is described in the 
reports as ‘a stormy meeting’ on the question 
of licensing public-houses, on April 9, which 
he attended at the request of the Temperance 
League. One can picture the consternation of 
his friends—not unlike that of the Princes of 
Moab on Mount Peor— when the Bishop 
suddefily broke out in the middle of his speech 
with, ‘yesterday I preached in a very full 
church. My voice was a little out of order, and 
I was a little exhausted. At lunch the clergy- 
man said, ‘I think a glass of bitter beer after 
that sefmon would do you good.” I thought 
so too; and I drank the bitter beer, and felt the 
better for it. So you see I’m not one of those 
who, as the old ditty runs, ‘‘ would rob a poor 
man of his beer,”’ provided itis good and whole- 
some, and he knows when he has had enough. 
You might as well try and sweep away all your 
town halls, or co-operative stores, as a!] your 
public-houses,’”’ 


It detracts somewhat from Mr. Hughes’s 
share in this paragraph to say that the meet- 
ing was not held on April 9, nor in 1870; 
that the bishop did not attend the meeting at 
the réquest of the “‘Temperance League,” 
and that there was no society in the city 
having that title to prefer such a request. 
The fact is that the Bishop’s was the first 
name attached to a requisition to the Mayor 
of Manchester fora town’s meeting to urge upon 
the government of the day ‘‘ the speedy intro- 
duction of their promised Licensing Bill.” The 
bishop never professed to look at the national 
sil of drunkenness from the teetotallers’ stand- 
poiit—-it tiay even be doubted if he ever 
utiderstood or even exdmiined their position— 
but the cotisideration of the problem of in- 
témperance from the point of view of the 
eftizen led him fo advocate dll that they have 
claithed in the way of legislative action. 
Moré than this, he denounced thé liquor- 
tiaffic With a vehemence that would have 
brought , py upofi a teniperance 
advocate. There is no sertitient uttered by 
Bishop Fraser that caused a greatet sensation 
than thesé closing words of a speech which 
Mr. Thomas Hughes will do well to include 
in a second edition of his book : 


‘‘ Anything more frightful than that which 
anyone might see in the streets of Manchester, 
where public-houses and spirit vaults most 
abound, it is impossible to conceive. A fort- 
night ago he was preaching in a church in 
Ancoats, and about ten o’clock he walked home 
through Great Ancoats Street. There were 
public-houses and spirit vaults at every two or 
three hundred yards; and looking through 
those doors which swing open so easily, he saw 


the long array of counters, with haggard, 
tattered, demoralised men and women standing 
drinking by crowds; and a sense crept over him 
that he would as soon keep a brothel as a spirit 
house.” 


A man with such views should logically have 
been a teetotaller; but we are not used to 
logic in public life, and there is nothing 
more illogical than the position of the 
Anglican Church, except it be the temper of 
the English people. It is, therefore, no 
disparagement to the usefulness of Bishop 
Fraser to say that his influence was potent 
for good, not because of his logical accuracy, 
but because of his sympathy with ‘‘all sorts 
and conditions of men.” Men felt in his 
presence that he wished them well; that 
however little he might sympathise with 
their views, or however much he might 
disapprove their methods, he really desired 
to benefit them, not in a restricted ‘‘spiritual ” 
sense, but individually and socially. He 
did not live in the clouds, but on the 
earth. He saw around him men and women 
toiling, failing, sinning, repenting, despairing 
and hoping; and his warm heart and genial 
effusive nature were at home in the endeavour 
to help those who were overtaxed, to raise 
the fallen and the falling, and to reprove the 
sinner with sincerity but without harshness. 
He gave fresh hope even to despair, and placed 
new life beneath the ribs of death. This 
happy influence was partly due to his cheerful 
temperament and expansive nature, but it was 
still more due to the ideal which he delibe- 
rately set before himself and expressed in 
words that form the keynote for the music of 
his life (p. 191). 

‘* With me social questions have always taken 
rank not only far above political but even far 
above ecclesiastical questions. By this remem- 
ber I mean—for I don’t wish to be misunder-~ 
stood—that without relaxing my hold upon 
what I believe to be the great truths of 
Christianity, I still feel that the great function 
of Christianity is to elevate man in his social 
condition. Therefore, I think my business as a 
bishop is to do all I can to diffuse its great 
principles for the guidance of human conduct, 
by example and precept, taking my chance 
whether my own communion gains or loses 
thereby. I care little for the dominance of this 
or that ecclesiastical party, ny prayer for all 
who try to hold and spread the truth being 
that they may prosper as they deserve.” 


How Bishop Fraser was appreciated by all 
classes Mr. Hughes has very happily told. He 
had detractors whose criticisms—sometimes 
foolish, sometimes malicious, and often both— 
néver ceased; but he had the comfial admira- 
tion and respect of the great bulk of the 
population. He did more to stave off dises- 
tablishment than all the Church Defence 
Associations. Sometimes the hearty feeling 
of high regard took a ludicrous form. Thus: 
‘** A sturdy dissenting operative waited for him 
at the bottom of the stairs after one of his 
earliest meetings, and seized him by the hand, 
with the remark, ‘ Ah, Bishop, thou’d’st mak’ 
a foine Methody preacher.’ Another, waiting 
for him outside church, after a charity sermon, 
forced a sovereign into his hand, with ‘ Bishop, 
here’s a paund for thee.’ Bishop: ‘Thanks, 
my friend, for the charity.’ Operative: ‘Nay, 
nay, for thyself.’ ”’ 

We read in the pleasant pages of Vasari 
that when Fra Angelico was offered an arch- 





bishopric he declined it, since he did not feel 
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capable of ruling men; and he recommended 
the appointment of one whom he described as 
aman well skilled in the art of governing 
others, a friend of the poor, and one who 
feared God. Fra Angelico’s words aptly 
describe the characteristics of Bishop Fraser. 
Wituam E. A. Axoy. 








A History of Modern Europe. By C. A. 
Fyffe. Vol. II. (from 1814 to 1848). 
(Cassell. ) 


Tae lovers of history in quintessence are to 
be congratulated on the appearance of Mr. 
Fyffe’s second volume, in which the European 
movement from the Battle of Waterloo to the 
Paris barricades of 1848 is described with 
unusual mastery of the subject, impartiality 
deserving to be called absolute, and without 
the disgusting dryness usual in compendiums. 
One of M. Comte’s grand generalisations 
enunciated the fact—so exquisitely conform- 
able to the observed sequence of events— 
that Europe had emerged from the military 
‘* state,” and had definitely passed under the 
supremacy of the industrial spirit. This 
truth, though clear to the Positivist school, 
has been imperceptible to vulgar observation, 
which discerns ip the era of M. Comte, and 
in our own, abundant proofs that ‘‘ wars and 
fightings ” are still as essential a part as ever 
of the business of mankind, the chief 
difference between now and then being 
that the sources of conflict have been multi- 
plied by the transfer of the initiative in 
mischief from the ‘‘ supreme scoundrels” (as 
Mr. F. Harrison politely puts it) to the delib- 
erate instigation of international hatred or 
ambition. There is something utterly dis- 
couraging in the obstinate survival of several 
of the European problems which statesmen 
found so refractory in tae first and second 
quarters of the century. Neither the Balkans, 
nor the Bosphorus, nor Greece, nor Egypt, 
nor Spain, nor Belgium, nor Alsace and 
Lorraine, have ceased to trouble. 

Davoust, at a dinner during the French 
occupation of Hamburg, refuted a guest 
who asserted the existence of a Deity, 
with the candid sarcasm—‘'S’il y avait 
un Dieu, je ne serais pas ici!” The 
marshal’s interpretation of the catastrophe 
of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, a8 
evidence of the absence or presence of 
Divine retribution, is not on record; but 
Arndt described that great deliverance as 
one of ‘ God’s five or six marvels,” while 
Niebuhr, going more into details, explained 
that the intervention of the arm which cast 
down Og, the king of Bashan, and Sihon, 
the king of the Amorites, was due to the 
Deity’s ‘‘love for his Germans.” Even 80 
sober and profound a historian as Dr. Arnold 
adopted the theological explanation of the 
emperor’s defeat, asserting, as if an ascertain- 
able fact, that he was checked ‘“‘by none, 
and by nothing, but the direct and manifest 
interposition of God.” Mr. Fyffe does not too 
curiously scrutinise the idea of a Providence 
that constantly changes sides, and, indeed 
sometimes takes both sides at once—¢9., 
Ligny and Quatre Bras, places six miles 
apart; but considering, as we might say, 
the present proximity of Russia to Herat, 
the recent history of Bulgaria, and the desire 





(not wholly impotent) of Muscovite patriotism 
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to burn Vienna and Berlin — with othe" 
European difficulties—he concludes that the 
proper music on the defeat of Napoleon in 
1812 would, perhaps, have been Ze Diabolum 
rather than Ze Deum. He says that the 
conquest of Russia would necessarily have 
involved, by the very necessity of Napoleon’s 
position, a complete emancipation of Poland 
as a liberal basis, and, probably, even ‘‘ the 
overthrow of the Porte, and the establish- 
ment of a Greek, a Bulgarian, and a Rou- 
manian kingdom under the supremacy of 
France.” As the ultimate disruption of the 
Napoleonic edifice was certain, no harm 
would have ensued from such an extension of 
French influence: while, on the downfall or 
death. of the usurper, Europe would have had, 
in a resuscitated kingdom of Poland, that 
Eastern bulwark against the Slav power 
which has not yet been dismissed from 
the pia desideria of statesmen. Mr. 
Fyffe’s moral is, of course, unimpeach- 
able. He argues well, as against the Sen- 
nacherib theory, that events which in the 
eyes of one generation ‘‘ indicate the moral 
governance of the world” may be placed by 
the next among the victories of evil. But, 
as regards his particular instance, the 
doubt may arise if the unstable equilibrium 
of the Napoleonic edifice was a thing to be 
safely reckoned with ; and, looking to what is 
known of the Emperor’s conversations with 
Narbonne on the subject before the invasion 
of Russia, to his reply to the deputation 
from Warsaw, and to his engagements with 
Austria, it is questionable how far a revival 
of Poland on the terms assumed by Mr. 
Fyffe was actually in his thoughts. 

Mr. Fyffe’s account of the Waterloo cam- 
paign is particularly commendable, and he 
writes as if he were well up in the German 
originals. Or rather foo well up, for he says 
that the Duke of Wellington rode over from 
Quatre Bras to Ligny on the morning of 
June 16, ‘‘and promised his assistance to 
Bliicher, whose troops were already drawn 
up and awaiting the attack of the French.” 
This is an ancient Prussian military 
myth. When a battle is lost, everybody 
lays the blame on everybody else. Accord- 
ingly, after the defeat of Ligny, some of the 
Prussian staff conveniently remembered that 
Biiicher had accepted battle on the strength 
of a promise given him by the duke at the 
windmill of Brye just before the beginning 
of the battle. Bliicher himself never made 
any such statement, and no such promise was 
made by the duke. 

This myth may have been the origin of the 
feud which is said to have afterwards existed 
between Bliicher’s Stabschef, Gneisenau, and 
Wellington. The duke is usually pooh- 
poohed by the German professors who treat 
the period. His ‘‘ Weltanschaung,” or cosmic 
conception, was so meagre. He was always 
grovelling in a brutal British way over the 
realities of things; though he continued to 
lick his enemy in a way, he never rose 
to the genuine 1d dytws bv of vic- 
tory. Perhaps the German distike of 
him is partly referable to bis well known 
opposition to the plans for cutting down 
France after 1815. The idea of Arndt’s 
pamphlet, ‘The Khine a German river, but 
not a French Frontier,” adopted by “ le 
homme” Stein, and by Hardenberg, was taken 





up by the government of Prussia, but was 
combated by the duke, who objected to 
annexations of French territory. Remarking 
that the duke’s counsels turned the scale, 
Mr. Fyffe says that the wisdom of the policy 
which did such honour to his justice and 
forbearance has been frequently impugned in 
Germany. 


‘‘Hardenberg, when his arguments for the 
annexation of the frontier-fortresses [add, and 
Alsace-Lorraine] were set aside, predicted that 
streams of blood would flow for the conquest 
of Alsace and Lorraine, and his prediction has 
been fulfilled.” 


Prof. Seeley, in his life of Stein, talks of the 
second Peace of Paris having broken down 
because the allies did not make “ a settlement 
like that which was adopted more than half a 
century later after another tremendous war.” 
In consequence of this settlement, says Prof. 
Seeley, for which the Duke of Wellington 
was chiefly responsible, ‘‘the Napoleonic 
system was revived a generation later, and 
a new Napoleonic war was waged,” after 
which was inflicted ‘‘the punishment ’’ due 
in 1815. Mr. Fyffe, who has what Prof. 
Seeley has not—the genuine historical temper 
—is of quite another opinion ; and he argues 
that Hardenberg would have been surprised to 
learn that the struggle for Alsace and Lor- 
raine, which he prophesied, was not to take 
place for fifty-five years (he might have added 
that when it did come it was a mere chapter 
of a war which had nothing to do with the 
possession of these provinces). He acutely 
and sarcastically observes: 


‘* When the same period of peace shall have 
followed the acquisition of Metz and Strasburg 
by Prussia [sic], it will be time to condemn the 
settlement of 1815 as containing the germ of 
future wars ; till then, the effects of that settle- 
ment in maintaining peace are entitled to 
recognition.” 

We must wait till 1926 and see! Mr. Fyffe 
shows, and unanswerably, that the mere loss 
of Belgium and the middle Rhine frontier 
kept the war temper of the French for thirty 
years at the boiling-point ; and that if Alsace 
and Lorraine had been severed likewise, the 
General Boulanger requisite for the liberation 
of the sacred soil would certainly have turned 
up under Charles X. or Louis XVIIL., 
especially as these were times when Russia 
would probably have gone with France. In 
one of the Duke of Wellington’s despatches 
we find these passages : 

“The allies might take the provinces which 
might suit them, but there would be no 
genuine peace for the world; no nation could 
disarm, no sovereign could turn his attention 
from the affairs of this country” (France). 
‘‘ There is no statesman who would venture to 
recommend to his sovereign to consider him- 
self at peace, and to place his armies upon a 
peace establishment”; and, says the duke, “ if 
entire provinces are torn from France we shall 
find how little useful the cession we shall have 
acquired will be aguinst a national effort to 
regain them.” 

So far the Duke of Wellington in 1815 on 
the affairs of Europe in 1871 and 1887. 

Mr. Fyffe entertains considerable venera- 
tion for the duke, and justly speaks of 
the superiority of his state-papers to those 
of his European rivals at the congresses. 
But, remarking on his deficiency in the 
finer sympathies, he says, in a note, 
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that when ambassador in Paris, in 1815, 
he offended the peasantry by hunting over 
young corn, and that when Napoleon returned 
from Elba the duke reported that the king 
would ‘ destroy him without difficulty and 
in a short time.” The story of the hunt- 
ing rests on a dubious French authority. As 
to the other point, if Mr. Fyffe ever becomes 
an ambassador, he will discover, that where 
‘popular feeling’ is concerned, a man in 
that position, however great his natural 
‘* insight,” is necessarily exposed by the pecu- 
liarities of his environments and his horizon 
to ‘‘ portentous blunders.” The familiar abuse 
of the duke for not saving Ney has no coun- 
tenance from Mr. Fyffe, who ascribes the mar- 
shal’s execution to Lord Liverpool, since he 
urged that the King of France would not be 
safe ‘‘until he has dared to spill traitors’ 
blood.” Mr. Fyffe’s reasoning is cogent— 
‘‘ When the premier had dug the grave, it was 
not for Wellington to rescue the prisoner.”’ 
Although Mr. Fyffe is a modern Radical 
(if our memory of recent electioneering sta- 
tistics serves, a Proselyte, not merely of the 
Gate, but of Righteousness), he is a historian 
before he is a politician, and is, therefore, 
thoroughly just—almost over-just—to the 
blackest Tory named in his volume. The 
old nonsense about “ carotid-artery-cutting 
Castlereagh”’ was partly knocked down by 
Charles Knight in his history of England ; 
and Mr. Fyffe, going further still, gives an 
eloquent defence of ‘‘the man whom Byron 
disgraced himself by ridiculing,’ extolling 
his private character, placing his public 
morality ‘high above that of any con- 
tinental statesman of similar rank, with the 
single exception of Stein,” and describing him 
as having ‘‘ set to foreign rulers the example of 
truth and good faith.” The contrast between 
Castlereagh and Canning, observes Mr. Fyffe, 
‘‘ was one of spirit rather than of avowed 
rules of action.”” And he argues that ‘‘ the 
legend which represents English policy as 
taking an absolutely new direction in 1822, 
does not correspond to the truth of history.” 
Canning himself ealled his system “one of neu- 
trality and of non-interference ” in the struggle 
between despotism and democracy. He did 
not withdraw England from the continental 
system, and he did not dissolve the Holy 
Alliance. Finally, “he did not call the New 
World into existence ”’ ; and his recognition of 
the South American Republic was the realisa- 
tion of a scheme which Castlereagh had in 
in hand, and was proceeding to execute and 
promote by a personal mission to the conti- 
nent, when his death intervened. For all 
this, Canning’s plane of political thought was 
more elevated than that of Castlereagh, and 
his sympathies: with the universal cause of 
freedom mark the transition to Lord Palmer- 
ston’s open hostility to despots and patronage 
of popular movements. Mr. Fyffe seems to 
think that because Canning, in 1827, was 
repared for intervention on behalf of Greece, 
Tord Beaconsfield, in 1877, ought to have 
co-operated with Russia for the emancipation 
of Bulgaria. It is a curious fact that when, 


‘a few years later, descendants of Castlereagh 


acted, in respect to that state, entirely on 
Canning’s lines, they met with no contradic- 
tion except from some of Canning’s political 
heirs. 

For adequate discussion of a volume which 
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takes such huge excursions over the map of 
Europe a critic ought to be at least “‘ three 
gentlemen in one.” The chapter on Greece 
is probably too full for the average reader, for 
the moderns have not that interest in the 
‘‘ craving, crouching slave” which made the 
contemporaries of Byron wear Manrocordato 
cloaks and Ypsilanti hats. If Mr. Fyffe had 
studied the questionable progeny of Socrates 
and Leonidas less and Germany more, he 
might have been weak on the speculations on 
the Slav affinities of the Greeks, but he 
would not have named among the “ redeeming 
points of Prussian absolutism” the founda- 
tion of the Zollverein. The initiative in 
the formation of a Customs Union was 
taken by Bavaria and Wurtemberg in 1827, 
and other combinations were made before 
there arose what the author terms ‘‘ The Prus- 
sian system.” Our old salts will be amazed 
to read of ‘the capture of Acre by Sir Charles 
Napier.’ The admiral commanding was 
Stopford, and his attack on the town was 
effected under formal protest from his com- 
modore, Napier, whose steamer during the 
bombardment failed to take its proper station 
in the line of battle. Mr. Fyffe ridicules 
Lord Palmerston for saying that it was non- 
sense to call Turkey ‘‘a dead body or a sap- 
less trunk.” Was Palmerston’s view justified, 
or was it not, by the fact that nearly forty 
years after the date of his remark Russia was 
unable to crush the corpse without the help 
of Servia and Roumania? Mr. Fyffe, who 
is a musical specialist, gives an anecdote of 
the Congress of Vienna which represents 
Beethoven in an entirely new light. ‘‘ The 
Government placed the great assembly rooms 
at his disposal, and enabled the composer to 
gratify a harmless humour by sending invita- 
tions in his own name to each of the 
sovereigns and grandees then in Vienna,” 
and the homage and attention paid to the 
great composer by his exalted admirers 
‘made the period of the Congress a bright 
page in that wayward and afflicted life whose 
poverty [sic | has enriched mankind with such 
immortal gifts.” Very unlike the man who, 
when the sovereigns bowed to him and Goethe 
in the streets of Erfurt, pulled his hat down 
over his ears! And why poverty? Does Mr. 
Fyffe mean that the godlike genius of 
Beethoven would have been extinguished by 
a salary of £100 a year? G. Srracney. 








Studies in Italian Literature. 


By Catherine 
Mary Phillimore. 


(Sampson Low.) 


Tuere is much that is interesting in this 
close-packed volume, and much that is in- 
structive, if not exactly entertaining. The 
ground covered is very wide; for not only do 
we get a review of Italian poetry, at its more 
salient points, fron Dante to Manzoni and the 
latest developments of the modern school, 
but more than that, we have, in the last three 
essays, an excellent picture of the litera 

side of the Italian movement towards liberty 
and unity, and some capital sketches of the 
men who took part in that movement. The 
author does not claim to present much that is 
new. She is content to use the existing 
material; but this she has read and under- 
stood, and represents it in such a manner 
that probably few will rise from the perusal 








of her book without having acquired some 
addition to their knowledge of Italian litera- 
ture. 

The earlier periods of Italian poetry have 
received more attention from English students 
than its later developments. Englishmen are 
probably better acquainted with Dante, 
Petrarch, Poliziano, Ariosto, and Tasso than 
with Alfieri, Manzoni, Leopardi, Guisti, and 
Aleardi; and for this reason we welcome the 
later essays, which deal with writers of this 
century, rather than the earlier ones, which 
are devoted to such well-worn subjects as 
Dante, Petrarch, and Tasso. 

We advise readers of this book not to be 
deterred from further perusal of it by the 
first essay, which is the poorest in the 
volume. This essay on the Paradiso starts 
with the statement that few people ever get 
so far as paradise in the Divine Comedy. 
This is probably true enough, the reason 
being, as Mr. Symonds well expresses it, that 
most of us are born for a temperate climate, 
and cannot stand a torrid zone spiritually and 
intellectually. We do not, however, feel 
that our author has done much in this first 
essay to temper the heat, or to clear away 
the difficulties which beset and entangle the 
student of the Paradiso. The essay is 
hardly adequate to the end proposed ; 
and is, moreover, written in a style inferior 
to that of the rest of the volume. The 
writer seems to have fallen between two 
stools—an attempt to explain the difficulties 
of Dante, and a desire to pay a tribute to the 
late Duke of Sermoneta. Upon the former 
point there are some true, though rather too 
obvious, remarks; but upon the second point 
we are simply left with a sense of puzzledom 
after reading the following statement about 
the Duke of Sermoneta, “‘ who, with the 
exception of some twenty lines, knew by 
heart the whole poem.” The remark, if it 
has any meaning, piques our curiosity. Why 
should the duke, who had committed to heart 
3,638 lines, stop short at “‘some twenty” ? 
Was this incompletion the result of a super- 
stition? or had these ‘some twenty lines” 
baffled his well-known memory all his life? 
In any case, which were the twenty lines? 
But to all this we get no answer from our 
author. 

The two essays which follow—on Petrarch 
and Tasso—are written with sympathy and 
knowledge. Tasso, especially, is a favourite 
with the author, who shares with Metastasio 
a preference for the author of the Gerusalemme 
over the author of the Orlando. We should 
suppose, however, that the majority of readers 
would endorse Tiraboschi’s graceful opinion : 
‘*If I were to choose which of these poets I 
should most wish to resemble in their natural 
gift for poetry, I should first of all beg Tasso’s 
pardon, but I should pray Apollo to bestow on 
me the natural gifts of Ariosto.” 

The opening of the essay on Petrarch is 
marred by one or two slips which the author 
will do well to correct if her book reaches a 
second edition. This, for instance, is bad: 
‘The fame of the poet was destined to receive 
a rude shock. It was at the hands of a 
certain Giovanni Battista Marina” (sic), 
whom, we presume, can be no less a personage 
than the famous Cavaliere Marini, author of 
the Adone; and again, as an instance of 
careless writing—‘‘ These chiefs were always 








chosen either by force of arms or by the vote 
of the citizens.” Force of arms is certainly 
a novel mode of election. 

The fourth essay, on ‘‘ The Prince Printers 
of Italy,”’ deals chiefly with the relations 
between Aldus and the Pii of Carpi, and with 
the history of the Aldine press. The history 
of that press has been so thoroughly worked 
out by Renouard, Didot, and others, that we 
can hardly hope for much new light upon the 
subject. Our author adds nothing to our 
knowledge, but she presents a readable 
account of the Aldine Press drawn from the 
approved sources. It is clear, however, that 
Mrs. Phillimore knows less about the history 
of printing than about general literature. 
The result is that the essay is marred by 
frequent exaggeration. It is quite wrong to 
represent all the princes of Italy, the owners 
of great libraries, as rejoicing over the in- 
vention of type, and assisting in the multipli- 
cation and diffusion of their treasures. The 
case is quite otherwise. There was great 
jealousy on the part both of owners and 
copiers of MSS. ; and Aldus himself mentions, 
among the difficulties he had to overcome, the 
reluctance of owners to lend him their codices. 
The predecessors of Aldus receive very scanty 
recognition at Mrs. Phillimore’s hands. We 
are inclined to deny to the elder Manutius 
the title of “father of Italian typography ”; 
and to dispute his claim to have improved the 
art of printing, when we remember such books 
as the Kpistolae Familiares by John of Speyer 
and the De Evangelica Praeparatione by Jenson. 
Aldus was, in fact, a great Hellenist and scholar, 
a good printer, and a bookseller who democra- 
tised learning by the introduction of his 
octavo editions and the caratteri cancelareschi ; 
but he was not the greatest, any more than 
he was the earliest, of the Venetian typo- 
graphers. 

In speaking of the relations between Aldus 
and the Princes of Carpi our author says: 


‘* Aldus, on the other hand, had the highest 
esteem for his young pupil, and paid a striking 
tribute to his zeal for learning in dedicating 
to him the first volume of his magnificent 
edition of Aristotle of 1495, called Editio Prin- 
ceps.”” 

We hope we are not doing an injustice to 
Mrs. Phillimore, but this passage looks 
suspiciously as though Hditio Princeps were 
taken to mean the Prince’s Edition, which 
would be a very bad mistake; any way the 
author’s peculiar use of such a well-known 
term is awkward. We cannot agree that, 
after acknowledging his debt to Francesco di 
Bologna, Aldus was under any further obliga- 
tion to that artist for cutting the italic type of 
the Virgil of 1501. Aldus employed Francesco 
as he might have employed any other work- 
man, paid him for his work, and the types 
were most emphatically Aldus’s property. 
There is no proof that Aldus’s body was ever 
removed to Carpi, as his will directed; and 
the Church of San Paternian, which Mrs. 
Phillimore mentions, is not at Carpi, but at 
Venice, near Aldus’s second home. In that 
church his body lay in state, surrounding by 
books, previous to being deposited in a tem- 
porary grave, awaiting removal to Carpi (see 
Saundo. Diarii. February 8, 1514-15). The 
Church of Rome comes in for a share of Mrs. 
Phillimore’s praise as a patron of printing: 
“‘The patronage of the Holy See,’’ she says, 
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‘was exercised with a continual munificence 
worthy of special consideration.” That is 
rather a startling remark when we recall the 
disastrous effects upon printing of the Index 
and the Concordat at the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

The remainder of the book is the better 
part of it. In the long essay on the Italian 
drama Mrs. Phillimore starts with the Ludi, 
the Carneval songs, and the Orfeo, and carries 
us down to the latest productions of the Italian 
librettists. Each section has been treated at 
greater length and depth by other writers, 
notably by Mr. Symonds and Vernon Lee; 
but Mrs. Phillimore has condensed a great 
deal of knowledge into a compassable space. 
The whole essay is both readable and in- 
structive. We are rather surprised to find no 
mention of Pietro Cossa among the modern 
dramatists; and we wonder whether Mrs. 
Phillimore is aware that Chiozza is merely 
the Venetian dialectical form of Chioggia. 
She always uses Chiozza with rather comical 
results. There is a misprint in the name of 
Mussato’s play, which ought to be ‘ Ec- 
cerinis,” not ‘‘ Eccesinis.” We are glad to 
see that Mrs. Phillimore does justice to the 
intoxicating sweetness of Metastasio’s verse, 
the most purely melodious verse ever written, 
fit companion to Mozart’s delicious airs. On 
p. 213, the date of Niccolini’s birth is given 
as 1809 instead of 1785. 

The essay on the Italian drama is followed 

by a short sketch of Manzoni; good in its 
way, and made really valuable by the trans- 
lation of a letter which Manzoni wrote to an 
admirer who wished to defend him against 
his critics. For that purpose the admirer asks 
Manzoni to explain to him certain passages in 
his poems. Manzoni replies: 
“You must excuse me if I offer no explanation 
of the passages which appear to you difficult; 
oe the words teal caodk for themselves 
in the first instance, and if they do not, and 
require explanation, they are not worth it.” 


The whole letter isa noble statement of the 
great artist’s position in face of literary 
disputes. The book closes with three spirited 
sketches of Aleardi, Arrivabene, and Edoardo 
Fusco, by far the most valuable portion of 
the volume, both in matter and in style. If 
it were for these sketches alone, we should 
recommend Mrs. Phillimore’s book to all 
lovers of Italy ; but, as will be seen from the 
above remarks, there is much besides to make 
us welcome the volume, which has clearly 
been a labour of love to its author. 
H. F. Brown. 








Creed and Character. 
(Rivingtons.) 
Tuosz readers who found in Logic and Life 
something altogether more nutrifying than 
the exhortations or apologies of most modern 
sermons’ will hasten to make acquaintance 
with Canon Holland’s new volume. A second 
book, of course, can never excite so much 
surprise as a first. The qualities that arrested 
attention are no longer strange ; and no man’s 
world is unbounded, so that even preachers 
have to repeat themselves. And it may be at 
once admitted that in the present volume 
there is less variety of subject than in its 
predecessor, as the sermons run more into 
Series. But still, the reader who was pleased 


By H. 8. Holland. 


before will not be disappointed now. There 
are the same great qualities that made the 
previous volume so attractive, especially to 
the younger among us; the same frank ac- 
ceptance of the teaching of science within her 
proper province; and what is perhaps rarer, 
the frank ‘acceptance of philosophy, as parts 
of the one great revelation. There is nothing 
of the belief on the ground of impossibility, 
which is so meaningless to the modern in- 
telligence, or of the belief in the teeth of 
impossibility, which is interesting while it 
lasts, like a feat of balancing which may go 
on for a time, but must come to an end, we 
feel, sooner or later. The reader feels 
secure that Mr. Holland is willing and quite 
ready, like a good disciple of Plato and Green 
of Balliol, to follow whither the argument 
carries him. 

Alliteration favours Mr. Holland. It is 
easier to object to his titles on this score than 
to suggest substitutes. In the present case, 
as the preface explains, the title sums up the 
purpose of his volume, which is to defend 
the thesis that the Christian character is a 
— of the Christian creed, and of that 

one. 


“‘I desire to offer by that title a challenge to 
all who may happen to read these sermons, to 
say whether they can possibly contrive to 
conceive a separation between the Creed herein 
pleaded and the Character herein pour- 
trayed.” 

The book, therefore, in its final intention is a 
gauntlet flung down to the unbelievers, and as 
such it is by them that it must be taken up. 
But those who sympathise with Mr. Holland’s 
thesis may be excused for asking with what 
measure of success he defends it, for it isa 
challenge in which the whole Church is 
interested. We may fairly ask whether the 
arguments used would seem convincing to 
us, if we needed to be convinced. 

And in the opinion of the present reviewer, 
the answer seems to be that much will depend 
on what is meant by the Christian creed. If 
by the Christian creed be meant the reasonable 
worship of a living Christ, then Mr. Holland’s 
contention appears to be overwhelmingly 
established, both logically and historically. 
If it means more than this, if it implies, for 
instance, the particular theory of the Catholic 
Church, or of the Atonement, stated in these 
pages, then to us, at least, the case does not 
seem to be made out. For appeal might be 
made, and on the terms of Mr. Holland’s 
preface could not be denied, to the character 
of well-known living Christians who do not 
hold these theories; or if this were thought 
too personal, then to books (to such a book, 
for example, as The Kernel and the Husk, 
lately reviewed in the Acapemy), for proof 
that the Christian character actually exists in 
a form indistinguishable from that exhibited 
in the book before us, together with the 
rejection of certain articles as commonly 
received, and a different theory af the Atone- 
ment. 

But apart from the possibility of such a 
course as this, it would require more delicate 
workmanship than sermons give scope for to 
show the direct bearing upon character of 
various theories of the same great truth. 
And this volume does not attempt it. It may 
be doubted, indeed, whether good sermons 








can ever be turned by a preface into 








good apologetics. In addressing a Christian 
audience, the business of the preacher is 
less to convince than to explain and 
illustrate and enforce; and here figures 
and tropes and images are all in place. And 
no small part of Mr. Holland’s extraordinary 
power as a preacher lies in his gift of meta- 
phor, his power of seizing upon resemblances. 
Of all the ornaments of style, this, as Aristotle 
long ago pointed out, is by far the most 
valuable, being the product of original genius 
—ohd 88 péyvorov 7rd peradopixdv elvar* pdvov 
yap TovTo ovre trap’ dAXov ot. AaPelv cipvias 
Te onpeiov éorry. But in a piece of apologetics 
a metaphor is no help; nor will the writer’s 
transparent sincerity and fervour of conviction 
be accepted as warrant for his doctrine. 
Reasoning alone is in place. In this way 
many of Mr. Holland's best paragraphs, when 
reconsidered in the light of his preface, fall 
under the same censure as some of the best 
poems—they prove nothing; if they prove, 
it is like the play in ‘‘ Hamlet,” “ tropically.” 
To take a rather remarkable instance, in 
which the two methods are employed tozether. 
There is a group of three sermons on that 
hardest of all subjects, the ‘‘ Law of Furgive- 
ness,” to which everyone would naturally 
turn with expectation. The first of them 
opens with great precision : 
‘“*The Cross,” we are told, ‘‘is a scientific 
remedy for sin; to the whole and sound the 
physician seems very needless and absurd, and 
his elaborate prescriptions look most tiresome 
and pedantic; but to those who are sick, it is 
a very different matter ; everything is intelli- 
gible, everything is expected, everything is 
justified.” 
Sickness is then distinguished from sin as 
effect from cause, and the physician’s business 
is declared to be, first, ‘‘to prevent a recur- 
rence or continuance of the wrong; secondly, 
to succour and support the vital forces; 
thirdly, to detect and co-operate with the ele- 
ments and conditions of a complete renewal.” 
In the second sermon, the question is raised, 
‘How then is our wrong to be cut off by 
God, our good Physician? This spiritual 
sickness from which we suffer, this poverty of 
love, this impotence of will, this corruption 
of desire, how is its great source unseen to be 
stanched?” And, after a most powerful 
passage, describing the powerlessness of the 
sufferer to aid himself, and to make use of 
prescriptions, we are told the only hope is 
‘‘if a new fire could be shot into our chilled 
and flagging heart, a fresh jet of force could 
infuse itself into our jaded and diminished 
will” ; and this we are told can be done, for 
“God the Physician can defeat disease by 
Himself becoming the suffering patient.” In 
other words, after a slow and elaborated 
preparation, just at the critical moment the 
metaphor is flung away, for no physician ever 
did or could become his suffering patient ; 
and we ask what is gained by having used it ? 
Simply, except to a most sympathetic audi- 
ence, the argument isconfused. In the third 
sermon, the metaphor of the physician is 
abandoned, and nothing more is said about 
his death; but God’s act of forgiveness is 
declared to be the mission of the Son : 


‘‘ God’s forgiveness issues out of Heaven in the 
shape of a Man, wearing human flesh. Jesus 
Christ is the Forgiveness of the Futher.... He 
arrives, bringing with him the pardon of the 
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Father, and this pardon is effectual. For there 
is now in man one spot, at least, clean from 
defilement on which the eyes of God’s purity 
can afford to rest.” 


This sermon is perfectly self-consistent and 
intelligible. But there is scarcely a word to 
connect with the sermon that precedes—to 
answer, that is, the question, which certainly 
every non-Christian must immediately ask : 
how forgiveness can be at one and the same 
time absolutely and separately dependable 
upon both the Incarnation and the Cruci- 
fixion ? 

It is easier to find fault than to appraise 


merit, and we seem to have chosen the easier. 


task. The only excuse for such treatment 
must be that in this case, to a Christian 
reader, the merits are abundantly apparent, 
and the faults, as we think them, such as to 
strike those who come, on the faith of the 
preface, to be convinced. For although Mr. 
Holland does not undertake to prove the 
creed, but only to show that the Christian 
character proceeds from it, still certain ser- 
mons in the book undertake to show the 
reasonableness of certain of its articles, and 
to these the unbeliever would be attracted. 

But there is still room for a little praise. 
Single sermons, indeed, are so remarkable 
that they deserve separate review. To men- 
tion one instance. An unsympathetic reader 
of the Guardian for the week following 
Trinity Sunday last, which fell on the Queen’s 
accession, might have been amused with the 
desperate efforts made by many preachers to 
combine topics appropriate to both occasions. 
Those who heard Mr. Holland’s sermon in 
St. Paul’s, or read the report of it, must have 
been struck with its ease and naturalness. 
He found his common point in the old paradox 
of “‘the one and the many,” and the whole 
ran smoothly. Now this noticeable ease of 
manner is one outcome of Mr. Holland’s 
method, which is a method of intuition—of 
appreciation rather than analysis. He seems 
to work not from without, but from within. 
His preaching is not, as so often, an array of 
more or less original reflections about life, 
depending for this one occasion from a par- 
ticular text; but a reproduction by imagina- 
tive insight of the thought and feeling under- 
lying the text—a vivifying process applied to 
it, so that we too can enter into its spirit, and 
feel its application to the facts of the present 
time. A simple instance of this power of 
vivid realisation, which everyone must appre- 
ciate, will be found in the three opening 
sermons—the two on 8. John’s Gospel, and 
that on the Rock of the Church; but it is a 
constant characteristic. Another character- 
istic of Mr. Holland’s preaching, perhaps in 
these last days less rare, but still far too un- 
common, is its grasp of facts. What we 
want is facts; and sermons had got to be 
considered the last place in which to look for 


them. Everybody who will read the sermons’ 


in the last two sections of this book cannot 
fail to be struck not only with their force and 
freshness, but with their veracity, their hold 
upon the facts of life. Something ought to be 
said in conclusion about Mr. Holland’s 
eloquence, which is of its own kind, and 
therefore peculiarly fascinating ; but style is 


a difficult thing to talk about, and Mr. Holland’ 


will readily forgive the emission. 
H. C. Bereurne. 
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Springhaven. By R. D. Blackmore. In 3 
vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Woodland Tales. By the Author of “ The 
Buchholz Family.” (Fisher Unwin.) 


Amor Vincit. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


An Unsocial Socialist. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


Cleverly Won. By Hawley Smart. ( White.) 


The Three Curates. By Mrs. Bigg-Wither. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 


Reached at Last. By R. Cutler. 
& Farran.) 


Tue scene of Mr. Blackmore’s last story is a 
small and sheltered fishing village, Spring- 
haven, between Beachy Head and Portsmouth; 
the time is from 1802 to the battle of Tra- 
falgar; and upon Napoleon’s designs for the 
invasion of England the whole of the action 
turns. Springhaven is the spot which has 
been chosen for the projected landing; and 
some intricate plotting goes on to make the 
operation safe and to provide munitions of 
war, ready to hand when the troops have 
disembarked. The plots are conducted by a 
very Mephistophelian young man named Caryl 
Carne, and are bafiled, or ought to be baffled, 
by a blameless naval lieutenant called Scuda- 
more. Nelson and Napoleon, on the one side 
of the Channel and the other, figure briefly 
on the stage. There are, however, some 
signs that Mr. Blackmore—perhaps because 
the tale first appeared in a serial—has not 
concluded his action upon the plan with 
which he set forth. The lieutenant is sent 
into captivity in France, where he becomes 
acquainted with Mr. Carne’s secrets; and, 
obviously to effect their discomfiture, he 
makes his escape with excellent fortitude and 
heroism. But at this point there seems to 
have dawned on the author’s mind the very 
terrible dénouement, in the course of which 
Carne’s devices destroy themselves. But as 
Mr. Scudamore is already on the high seas 
hastening to expose them, such a premature 
development is averted by carrying him off to 
the Cape, for no purpose whatever except to 
put off the time in coming and going; and he 
reaches Springhaven, loaded to the muzzle 
with disclosures, to find that the villainy has 
disclosed itself a few minutes before. The 
final ruin which overtakes the archtraitor 
Carne is exceedingly well devised. Carne is 
as wicked as Parson Chown, and his end is 
almost as miserable and more awful. Fora 
few chapters the reader is hurried breathlessly 
from one bloodshed to another, until, when 
the climax has passed, he is glad to take 
breath again in the comparative calm of the 
Victory’s quarter-deck during the battle of 
Trafalgar. The other personages are less 
satisfactory. There is a fishing captain, whose 
character is made very striking and vivid, 
though not very respectable; and an admiral, 
who is truly a fine old hero. But the heroine, 
his daughter, Miss Dolly Darling, who figures 
in a blaze of polychromatic sunset on the 
cover of the book, is, except at the very end, 
a wilful and perverse little minx. Her sister 
is a sweet and noble girl, though it was rather 


By G. B. Shaw. 


(Griffith 


| hard measure, merely in order to secure a 


field for romantic constancy for her, to banish 





her lover to the interior of Africa, whence he 
returns, after four years’ disappearance, glow- 
ing with a lover’s rapture and elate with the 
hope of making a fortune by a beard and 
moustache fertiliser, which he has discovered 
in those regions. In general the book shows 
the familiar merits and defects of Mr. Black- 
more’s manner. There is his usual laborious 
style, with its elaborate conceits and 
rather puerile playing on words, but there 
is also much admirable description and 
pleasant dialogue. The whole atmosphere is 
briskly naval, full of a healthy salt breeze and 
the movement and life of the ocean. Some of 
the scenes—the overhauling of the London 
Trader, King George’s review of his troops, 
and Scudamore’s venturegome escape from 
France, are as well described as anything Mr. 
Blackmore has done; and the picture of Spring- 
haven, with its quiet cove and its stolid, 
self-satisfied fisherfolk, is so pleasant that it 
makes one long to find in fact the quiet village 
of the novelist’s imagination. 


The six short stories of Dr. Stinde’s, which 
are collected under the title of Woodland Tales, 
are very charming and attractive. The 
artistic opportunities, which a tale of a few 
pages gives, are being fortunately recognised ; 
and short stories are beginning to take the 
place of vapid and cumbersome novels in three 
tiresome volumes. These have an idyllic 
touch about them which is very taking. Most 
of the scenes are laid in German forest lands, 
and the sense of forest life is well preserved. 
They have not the mysticism and attraction 
of Karl Edler’s stories, but they are full of 
pathos, and some of them are very strong. 
There is a good dramatic situation in ‘ Prin- 
cess Goldhair.”” ‘‘ Brother Johannis”’ is 
almost terrible, though reserved; and in 
‘‘Three Times Ten Years’? the yearning for 
sympathy, which a young artist feels among 
persons who do not understand him, is 
touchingly described. The translation is, on 
the whole, good; but ‘‘a work-a-day ”’ as the 
opposite of ‘a holiday,” ‘‘the bare neces- 
sities of life” for ‘‘ necessaries” and ‘‘ he was 
studying for a barrister,” are phrases in which 
second thoughts would have been better. 


Amor Vincit is, as one would expect from 
Mrs. Herbert Martin, a healthy and straight- 
forward tale, which, though slight in its tex- 
ture and not particularly original, is thoroughly 
wholesome and sane. The theme is conven- 
tional enough. It is the trials of two young 
lovers, separated by disparity of rank, but 
never wavering in their attachment to one 
another until the time comes when constancy 
triumphs over social prejudice. The portrait 
of Lois Lancaster is really winning. A little 
more novelty in the incidents would have 
been welcome. A grandmother who dies of 
heart disease, a hero who is desperately 
wounded in some deed of daring in Zululand, 
and an artificial baronet secretly married to a 
lodging-house-keeper’s daughter are all very 
old friends; and their doings and sayings are 
too wordily described. But the true test, after 
all, is the interest which the heroine inspires 
as she goes along, and this certainly is consider- 
able. Her singlemindedness and integrity, if 
not common, are admirable; and though the 
perils she is exposed to are not more formid- 
able than a peer’s heir and an offer of marriage 
from him, she rejects both with the nobility 
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ofa heroine and the compunction of a nice 
girl. the tale leayes but gn indistinct im- 
pression on the memory after all, but it is a 
grateful one. 

An Unsocial Socialist, though perverse and 
paradoxical, is so clever a book that defects 
are resented in it which in another would not 
be of much account. Its hero, Trefusis, is a 
person of great wealth, who deserts his newly- 
married wide to dress like the working-man of 
the transpontine stage, act like an area-sneak, 
and prate like a political economist moon- 
stricken. ‘ The son of a millionaire,” he says 
of himself, “like the son of a king, is seldom 
free from mental disease. I am just mad 
enough to be a mountebank.” That is exactly 
what he is; but occasionally, especially in 
his dealings with women, he lapses into the 
scoundrel. The whole description of the 
death of his first wife is as painfully cynical 
as it is pointed ; and the tortuous philander- 
ings through which he at last wins his second 
would have tempted an actual bystander to 
castigate him. He harangues about socialism 
at too great length, but with point and epigram; 
and the book is full of happy phrases and 
touches. Indeed, all the characters, whether 
repellent or not, are fully drawn and quite 
vivid and distinct. The heroine, Agatha, the 
most complex and ambitious attempt, is the 
least clear and successful. There are three 
scenes superabundantly funny and bright: 
the schoolgirls practising études de la vélo- 
cité by sliding down the bannisters; the 
fugitive bridegroom plumping in hig mas- 
querade straight into the arms of his indig- 
nant parents-in-law ; and the scene where the 
sons of toil, encouraged by Trefusis, assert 
their right of way across Sir Charles 
Brandon’s park, while he looks on in impotent 
indignation, and his wife publicly upbraids 
him for spiritlessness and cowardice. Mr. 
Shaw’s own position towards socialism is not 
very apparent, but in the person of Trefusis 
he does not make it too dangerously attractive. 


Cleverly Won is a brisk, cantering tale, in 
Mr. Hawley Smart’s usual vein, of the adven- 
tures of a wonderful steeple-chasing mare, 
bred by a farmer, trained by his daughter, 
and ridden to victory at Aintree by her 
faithful swain. The race is vigorously de- 
scribed, and the vicissitudes of training are 
made as attractive as can be expected, which 
is, perhaps, not saying much for them. There 
is the usual turf fraud triumphantly baffled ; 
and the usual blackguard jockey, who recon- 
ciles the reader to having no more intimate 
acquaintance with the turf than these pages 
themselves afford. It is a book to buy at 
Peterborough, forget at King’s Cross, and be 
fairly amused with in the meantime ; and no 
doubt in its present paper-backed and book- 
_ form that is exactly what it is designed 
or. 

It is to be hoped that Mrs. Bigg- Wither 
found Three Curates easy to write, for it is 
mighty hard to read. The adventures of four 
enamoured ecclesiastics (for an odd one is 
thrown in) are apt to pall on a layman, 
especially as the tale goes hopping on from 
one incident to another without any coherence 
sr plan. The writer is relentless in marrying 
off her people; and even, as if creating an 
Eve for an unmated Adam, introduces a fresh 








lady, full-grown, on p. 171 of vol. ii., matches 


her to a widower at p. 196, and practically 
dismisses them for the rest of the story. 
The book is redolent of the vicarage, and 
almost the only rite of the church not spe- 
cifically commemorated is the churching of 
women. The dénouement that one would 
naturally look for at the end of vol. iii. con- 
cludes vol. i., and we are forced to start with 
a new set of lovers to carry through vol. ii. 
The style is ornamented with some novelties 
of expression not usually committed in cold 
blood to print and paper. ‘‘ What does it 
matter to you and I” (iii. 133) is a construc- 
tion by no means unique; ‘‘ It was she and 
not him who had postponed the marriage” 
(iii. 79); ‘both noticed there was no tears”’ 
(iii. 77); ‘‘the agonies of suffering was 
awful” (ii. 160); ‘‘a great scholar—a per- 
sond-gratia everywhere” (i. 73)—these are 
licences of a startling kind; but, as Mrs. 
Bigg- Wither quotes from Herrick on her title- 
page, 

‘* Nothing is new: we walk where others went; 

There’s no vice now but has its precedent’’; 

and she is not the first, and will not be tke 
last, to write a poor novel in bad grammar. 


Reached at Last, an extravagant story of 
Polar adventure, is a wholly crude and un- 
meritorious effusion. Boys, for whom it 
appears to be intended, are not fastidious ; 
but he must be a lad of a very laborious turn 
who would not prefer the Eton Latin grammar 
to plodding through this tale. While there 
are flies on the pane to be hunted or cats on 
the wall to be stoned, Reached at Last will 
lie on the shelf. It is dedicated to the founder 
and officers of the Putney Hospital for In- 
curables, which is very nice of Mr. Cutler. 

J. A. Hamitron. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mr. Frank MarziAts’ Life of Dickens, in 
the “‘ Great Writers”’ series Nay Scott), is a 
very excellent instance of the brief but suffi- 
cient writing of biography and criticism—very 
superior, indeed, if it is not ungracious to say 
so, to Prof. Ward’s similar effort for the 
‘** English Men of Letters.” Mr. Marzials had 
eminent qualifications for his task—qualifica- 
tions, several of which, we are bound to say, 
we were not fully aware of till we had made 
entrance into the book. He writes in interest- 
ing ways, and always flowingly; yet quite 
without diffuseness—his terseness is often care- 
fully concealed, but is really in his work, and 
much of ‘‘the labour of omission’’ has been 
performed in secret. Again, both as regards 
feeling and as regards knowledge, Mr. Marzials 
is rightly placed as the author of a brief 
treatise on the great English novelist of the 
century—the man who understood the England 
of the first half of the reign of Victoria as pro- 
foundly as Balzac understood the France of the 
Bourbon Restoration and of Louis Philippe. 
Mr. Marzials admires Dickens with warmth and 
with intelligent independence. He is happily 
saved on the one hand from that academical 
air of superiority and patronage by which 
certain essayists on Dickens have but disclosed 
their own narrowness of feeling, their inevit- 
able priggishness; and Mr. Marzials is saved, 
on the other hand, from those mere hysterics of 
eulogy which are apt to take possession of the 
purely cockney critics brought up in Dickens’s 
manver, trained in his school. And leaving 
the question of feeling for the question of 
knowledge, the qualifications of Mr. Marzials 
are found by us equally unassailable. The 





new biographer is not to be discovered at fay}t ; 
he has mastered all WS raing wehingh 
the matter that have preceded his 61 ir fh 
** documents,” as the French say, aré- % ha 
and he makes easy and ready use of them, “But 
while recognising to the full the proof that Mr. 
Marzials has given both of literary judgment 
and of accuracy in matters of fact, we take 
leave to question, here and there, an opinion, 
perhaps oftener on the artistic than on the 
literary side of the case. For example, we are 
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not generally at one with Mr. Marzigls on the 
subject of ickens ¢ illustrators. We agree 
with him that for the peculiar requirements of 


Edwin Drood, Mr. Fildes, in his youth, when 
he wag not bent upon prettiness, was singularly 
well chosen; and that Mr. Marcus Stone, in 
Our Mutuai Friend, was wanting in character. 
But we would have made an exception in 
favour of Mr. Stone’s vision of Lizzie in the 
river scene where her father is dredging for the 
dead. The spirited beauty of the girl ard 
her involuntary horror at the mighty 
task are, we think, excellently given in 
that single plate. This is a detail, however. 
Not so much of a detail is our difference with 
Mr. Marzials on the subject of Hablot 
Browne as a Dickens illustrator. Marzials 
does not appreciate Mr. Browne. There was 
notably less exaggeration in his work than there 
was in Cruikshank’s; and a certain amount of 
exaggeration was after all required if we were 
to realise at all the characters of the author in 
the sketches of the artist. What other 
draughtsman ever combined so well the sense 
of beauty, the sense of humour, the sense of 
mystery and terror, needed in the adequate 
illustrator of Dickens? Browne made mis- 
takes, and Dickens was sharp to discern 
them; but they were few. Perhaps the one 
literary point on which we disagree with Mr. 
Marzials is his verdict on Little Nell. Not that 
it is without truth to say, as Mr. Marzials gays, 
that the exhibition of the cardinal virtues she 
possesses hardly suffices to create a character. 
We should hardly know her, he tells ug. And 
we think he tells us that quite rightly. But it 
does not follow on that account that her place 
is not a legitimate one. She may be an idealisa- 
tion—and it is interesting to remember that 
she is an idealisation of the sister-in-law whom 
Dickens lost in her youth—but is the idealisation 
effective ? We hold that it is; and that, despite 
certain Jongueurs, an indescribable pathos does 
attach itself to herstory. Some of it, of course, 
is due to her grandfather. We allow at tie 
same time that Paul Dombey is more living, 
more complete, more purely human. And this 
Mr. Marzials points out with a good deal of 
force. We like the way in which the latest 
writer upon Dickens treats a generally little 
regarded story—Little Dorrit. He makes us 
understand that the exhibition of the ineptitude of 
the Circumlocution Office was the direct outcome 
of those scandals of mal-administration which 
Dickens had noticed with shame while our 
troops were half starved in the Crimea. And, 
though perhaps, Mr. Marzials does not display 
with quite sufficient decision the failure in 
variety of creative power which Little Dorrit 
does certainly betray, we thank him for hig 
insistance on the subtlety of that study of 
character which gave us Mr. Dorrit himself—a 
thing of art, as he most truly implies, worthy 
to be placed beside the most subtle and certain 
of the characters of the gredtest novelist of 
France. Dickens’s personal character—its 
genuineness, its gentleness, its enthusiasm, its 
amazing range—Mr. Marzials seems to have 
understood right well; and he touches 
with equal frankness and discretion on the 
difficult matter of his relations with his wife. 
Let us end by saying expressly that for an 
accurate general survey—a multum in parvo, 
we mean—of Dickens the man, the friend, the 
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public reformer, the literary artist, it is this 
little book of Mr. Marzials to which the reader 
of the present and the future must inevitably 
turn. 


Romances of Chivalry. By John Ashton. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Mr. Ashton is no doubt in a 
general way very unlike Sycorax; yet he has 
made us think of her, 


‘** For one thing that he did, 
We would not take his life.’’ 


And it must be admitted that the one thing is a 
considerable thing, inasmuch as it is neither 
more nor less than the production of this book. 
A handsome volume telling the story of twelve 
romances of chivalry (among which our friend 
Ulenspiegel must be extremely surprised to 
find himself), and copiously illustrated with 
very good facsimile cuts from the delightful 
illustrations of the early editions, is a thing 
that we ne’er could resist in our life. At the 
same time there are things about the book 
which are very trying, and which if we were 
pedants (which heaven forbid!) or the kind of 
reviewers who look only at what an suthor has 
not done, and not at what he has, might make 
us condemn Mr. Ashton to pit and gallows 
instantly. In the first place, he has written 
about romances of chivalry without apparently 
knowing anything whatever about their origin, 
literary history, or general ‘‘ surroundings.” 
So much the more credit to him for liking them 
as he evidently does; but still he might know 
a little more about them and yet like them not 
one jot the less. His very preface abounds 
with rocks of offence. ‘* The language of the 
fourteenth’? much more of the ‘fifteenth 
century” is not ‘‘totally different from the 
English of to-day.”’ This is the idle chatter of 
mere laziness which keeps half Europe ignorant 
of its literary treasures. To speak of ‘‘ Weber, 
Ritson, and Thoms” as ‘‘ doing something to 
bring the romances into notice,” and never to 
mention Ellis, is a parlous thing. And the 
introductions to the several stories show yet 
more naively how very little the writer knows 
about bis subject. For instance, he says that 
Ulenspiegel, Eulenspiegel, or Howleglas, is 
coeval with the romances. It is impossible to 
say that it is not, just as it is impossible to say 
that Chaucer did not privily translate and 
gg an otherwise unknown MS. of 

omer. But, putting these barren impossibili- 
ties out of the question, it is certain that there 
is no trace of Eulenspiegel till long after the 
romance period had ceased. A much worse 
fault, which we have much more difficulty in 
forgiving, is the vulgarising fasbion in which 
Mr. Ashton has told the delightful and poetical 
stories which form his subject. ‘‘ Degoré, 
fancying that he had by no means an easy task 
and probably being influenced by his education, 
went to church and heard a mass to the 
Trinity.” ‘One would imagine that now 
Helyas would have settled down, but he had 
his own views on the subject.’”” We have our 
own views on the subject of the prose telling 
of poetical romances, and most assuredly this 
style does not agree with them. Still, as has 
been said, Mr. Ashton shall be forgiven, inas- 
much as he has loved the right things well if 
not wisely, and has been altogether well 
advised in the reproduction of his illustrations. 
They are, as he justly says, ‘‘ deliciously quaint,” 
and we can never have too much of them. 
Would we could say the same of the usual book 
illustration of later times ! 


Recollections of Eminent Men, 
Papers. By Edwin Percy Whipple. (Triibner.) 
Mr. Whipple’s name is not so well known on 
this side of the Atlantic as it ought to be. As 


with other 


a clear-thinking and discerning literary critic 
he has done a great deal of excellent work. He 
died on June 16, 1886, and the present volume 
appears to be a gathering up of such of his 





fugitive papers as were not included in former 
a ae e has written better papers than 
these, undoubtedly ; nevertheless, these were 
very well worth preserving. The recollections 
of Rufus Choate, Emerson, Sumner, and Agassiz, 
are exceedingly interesting; and the ‘‘ other 
papers,” which include criticisms of Matthew 
Arnold and of Daniel Deronda are always 
thoughtful and often wise. In discussing 
Matthew Arnold he is not, perhaps, quite so 
judicially calm as a critic should be. Mr. 
Arnold, when he visited America, succeeded in 
ruffling the Americans quite as much as he used 
to ruffle his own countrymen until they got 
used to him. According to Mr. Whipple, Mr. 
Arnold can inform, but he cannot inspire and 
invigorate, and ‘‘we agree or disagree with 
him as we read; but, if we agree, we receive 
from him no impulse to conform our conduct 
to his ideas.’’ Yet, even if we fail to conform 
our conduct to his ideas, we receive powerful 
impulse to re-examine and define our own. 
Readers who are not ‘‘led to act nobly by any 
inspiration derived directly from his numerous 
books” are assuredly led to think more clearly 
—a benefit not trivial. The experience of the 
present writer with TZiterature and Dojma 
entirely discredits Mr. Whipple’s judgment on 
this point. Mr. Whipple’s limitation as a 
critic is that he is teo utterly American. 
When his own country and countrymen are in 
question he loses all sense of proportion. 
Webster was undoubtedly a great statesman, 
and Channing a beautiful saint; but to link 
them with Bacon and Milton, as Mr. Whipple 
does when he speaks of ‘‘rapt communion 
with the spirits of such men as Bacon, Milton, 
Webster, and Channing,” seems preposterous 
to anyone except an American. As arule, Mr. 
Whipple’s judgments are sound and intelligent, 
but he lapses occasionally; for example, to 
describe Swift as ‘‘the greatest cynical apostle 
of bitterness and gloom” is singularly in- 
appropriate, and shows that Mr. Whipple 
either kuew very little about the great dean, 
or understood him very ill. 


Humorous Masterpieces from American Litera- 
ture. Edited by Edward T. Mason. In 3 
vols, (Edinburgh: David Douglas). The 
title for the series was chosen ‘“ with some 
hesitation,”’ says the editor in his preface, ‘‘ as 
being fairly descriptive in a general sense.” He 
admits that its strict accuracy may 


‘in certain instances be open to question; for 
while it is believed that nothing worthy of pre- 
servation has been omitted, it was necessary, in 
order to make the work more fitly representative, 
to include some sketches which are hardly entitled 
to take rank as masterpieces.” 


The editor shows discernment in confessing that 
the title is an improper one; for when he 
speaks of making his work “‘ fitly representa- 
tive” by including sketches admittedly not 
masterpieces, we naturally ask—fitly repre- 
sentative of what? Not certainly of the 
‘* Humorous Masterpieces of American Litera- 
ture”! Should not the phrase be aniended to 
read—it was necessary in order to fill three 
volumes? ‘‘Humorous Magazine Pieces” 
would have been a more accurate title, for the 
volumes are, in fact, filled almost entirely with 
tales and sketches from American periodicals. 
Most of the pieces were well adapted to the 
purpose for which they were written, namely, 
to be sandwiched between heavier articles in a 
magazine. Even now, when gathered together, 
they are amusing enough; indeed the work, 
though disappointing to the seeker after 
masterpieces, proves by no means a bad one 
when its real character is known. There are a 
few such masterpieces as Hawthorne’s ‘“ Dr. 
Heidegger’s Experiment,” and the remainder 
is rather good journey-work. The professional 





| humourists, ‘*Mark Twain,” Holmes, Frank 
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Stockton, Dudley Warner, Bret Harte, &c., are 
represented of course; but not always by their 
best work. ‘‘ Mark Twain,’’ for instance, has 
written scores of better sketches than “The 
Jumping Frog.” The wary editor, however, 
explains that ‘‘ the final choice of the particular 
material selected has not always been decided 
by his preference.” Howells is up to his 
average in the two extracts from Suburban 
Sketches. The only complaint against the in- 
clusion of the passage on ‘‘ Garden Ethics” 
from My Summer in a Garden is that it is so 
familiar to everyone already. Of the sketches 
by less famous writers, ‘‘ The Total Depravity 
of Inanimate Things,” by Katherine K. C. 
Walker, deserves especial mention as a piece 
of geniune humour. There is nothing in the 
book that is uareadable, unless it be the negro- 
dialect pieces, by ‘‘ Uncle Remus’”’; or the 
mis-spellings with which ‘‘ Artemus Ward” 
was accustomed to make a very little humour 
go a very long way. 

It has been mentioned already in the 
AcADEMY that the Browning Society has 
issued to itssubscribers a facsimile reprint of 
Pauline. This reprint deserves, however, 
rather more detailed attention, as it will cer- 
tainly become one of the most cherished 
possessions of the very many Browning lovers 
who must needs be without the extraordinarily 
rare original. Written when Mr. Browning 
was twenty years old, Pauline, a Fragment of a 
Confession, was published by Saunders & Otley, 
then established in Conduit Street, in the 
following year—in 1833, that is to say. It is 
a large, old-fashioned duodecimo of three 
sheets, its binding a drab paper over stiff 
board, and the single word ‘‘ Pauline” ona 
paper label on the back. It was never re- 
printed until there came the six-volume edition 
of Mr. Browning’s collected words, in the first 
volume of which it occupied some forty pages. 
The facsimile of the first edition, which Mr. 
Thomas Wise has most carefully edited, shows 
the greater bulk of the poem as it was origin- 
ally presented, and indeed every other charac- 
teristic of the first and now practically un- 
findable edition; all the mistakes in French, 
for instance, which ‘‘ Ibotson & Palmer, Prin- 
ters, Savoy Street, Strand,”’ made in the long 
commentary which Pauline indites on the 
‘‘étrange fragment” of ‘“‘mon pauvre ami.” 
As the society has printed but four hundred 
copies of this really interesting and engaging 
reprint, it will in future years almost vie in 
rarity with the original which it so closely and 
excellently reproduces. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT has unfortunately been 
prevented from working at her Life of Priu- 
cipal Tulloch by ill health in her family, which 
compelled her to travel on the Continent. She 
will, however, certainly devote herself to this 
labour forthwith, and there is every reason to 
hope that the book will be published in the 
autumn at latest. 


As an answer to the common inquiry—What 
was done at the last royal jubilee ?—Mr. 
Thomas Preston has compiled a record of what 
took place on the occasion of the jubilee of 
George III., October 25, 1809. The work will 
comprise a selection of the addresses presented 
by the universities, the corporations, and other 
public bodies; an account of the festivities mm 
London, Windsor, and other parts of the king- 
dom, with examples of speeches, toasts, und 
songs; @ reprint of the proclamations, army 
and navy brevets, pardons granted to debtors, 
deserters, and prisoners of war, with a copious 
index of persons and places. It is curious to 
learn that then as now India anticipa 
England by celebrating the jubilee at Bombay 
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on June 4, the king’s birthday. A large 

edition of the book will be issued 
uarto form. 

ittaker & Co. 


A “QUEmN’s BIRTHDAY Book” will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. 
It is compiled by Miss Dunbar, from Wither’s 
Emblems, and other sources of a like kind. The 
birthdays and other anniversaries of the 
members of the Royal Family are specially 
noted, and the Queen has been pleased to accept 
the dedication. It will be issued in two forms 
—in the ordinary birthday-book shape, and in 
@ sumptuous quarto edition, with thirteen 
photographs selected by the Queen herself, and 
with the Royal autographs. 


THE seventieth volume of Cassell’s ‘‘ National 
Library,” to be published on April 25, will con- 
sist of Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Angel in the 
House, complete. By the kind permission of 
the author Messrs. Cassell & do. have been 
enabled to include this much desired copy- 
right in their library, and thus place it within 
the reach of all. It may be mentioned that 
this is the first work by a living author that 
has appeared in the ‘‘ National Library.” 


THE four next monthly volumes in the series 
of “Great Writers” (Walter Scott) will be 
Rossetti, by Mr. J. Knight, which is now ready ; 
Johnson, by Col. F. Grant, who is known to 
have made a life-long study of his subject; 
Darwin, by Mr. G. T. Bettany; and Charlotte 
Bronté, by Mr. Augustine Birrell, the author 
of Ubiter Dicta.—In the ‘‘ Camelot Classics,” the 
same publisher announces Marcus Aurelius, 
with an introduction by Miss A. Zimmern ; and 
Walt Whitman's imen Days and Collect, 
with a new Preface by the author. 


The Romance of the Wool Trade is the title of 
@ work which Mr. James Bonwick is preparing, 
and Messrs, Griffith, Farran, & Co. will publish. 
It aims at instructing manufacturers, farmers, 
wool-brokers, and traders of the United King- 
dom in the wool story of Australasia, as well as 
at giving narratives of the rise and progress of 
their own woollen factories. Colonists, on the 
other hand, are told the pastoral history of 
their own settlements, and they are brought 
into sympathetic connexion with those home 
centres of trade which have been supplied by 
their own province. Warnings are exhibited 
by tables illustrating causes of commercial 
ine, and encouragement in pictures of suc- 
cessful effort. Those who are interested in 
sheep, whether in Europe, the United States, 
the Cape, India, and Australia will find par- 
ticulars of native or imported breeds, and per- 
haps for the first time a detailed statement 
respecting the Merino, and its migrating over 
the world, 
Mr. H. RmeEr Haaearp, before leaving for 
Egypt, confided the work of dramatising his 
novel Dawn to Mr. Stanley Little. That 
seOeaee sought the assistance of Mr. Haddon 
hambers, and the work is now completed, and 
will probably be presented to a London 
audience very shortly. 


Edward the Black Prince is the title of an his- 
torical drama, by Mr. D. B. W. Sladen, which 
Messrs, Griffith, Farran & Co. will shortly 
publish in uniform style with Mr. Sladen’s 
other poetical works. 


A cCoLLEcTION of Paul Heyse’s Stories, 
translated by Mr. John Philips, is announced 
48 shortly to be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Among the Colonels and the Cowboys is the title 
of a work which gives vivid pictures of life in 
the Far West of America. It is adapted from 
the French by the late William Conn, and will 

published as an illustrated octavo volume by 
Messrs, Griffith, Farran & Co. shortly. 


per 
in handsome 
The publishers are Messrs. 





Mr. VINCENT will shortly publish, through 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co., a new story, in 
one volume, entitled Miss Lavinia’s Trust. 


On Monday, April 18, and the seven follow- 
ing days, Messrs. Puttick & Simpson will sell 
the third portion of the library of the late 
Leonard Lawrie Hartley. From advanced 
sheets of the catalogue, we learn that this por- 
tion of the sale begins with bibliographical 
works and catalogues of famous libraries, at the 
end of which is included a copy of the first 
folio of Shakspere, somewhat imperfect, but in 
its original binding, and perhaps the largest 
copy known. Then comes a remarkable series of 
MSS. and printed books on the peerage, family 
history, and heraldry, including the first two 
parts (all printed) of the Genealogical Collections 
tlustrating the History of Roman Catholic 
Families of England, compiled for Mr. Hartley 
by the late Stephen Tucker and Dr. J. Jackson 
Benend. Of this magnificent work only 240 
copies were printed, and none have before been 
offered for sale. In addition, there is a large 
collection of MSS. connected with the counties 
of Hampshire, Shropshire, and Norfolk; and 
many works from the private presses of Sir C. 
Sharp, G. Allan, and Sir Thomas Phillipps. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE first instalment of the collection of un- 
published letters of Thackeray, to be published 
in Scribner’s Magazine, will appear in the April 
number. The letters will be preceded by an 
introduction by Mrs. Brookfield, to whom most 
of them were written. They will be arranged 
in chronological order, and will be accompanied 
by Mrs. Brookfield’s and by other notes. A 
brief letter from Mrs. Ritchie to Mrs. Brookfield 
is also printed with the first instalment, express- 
ing cordial pleasure in the intended publication. 
Mrs. Brookfield is the widow of a well-known 
London clergyman, the ‘ Brooks” of Tenny- 
son’s sonnet. The letters in the April number 
are about twenty, of varying length, written 
from 1847 to 1849—several of the longer ones 
from Paris, Brussels, and elsewhere on the 
continent. Many of the letters contain sketches, 
which will be reproduced in facsimile; and 
others of Thackeray’s drawings in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Brookfield will also be given. The 
frontispiece of the number will be a portrait of 
Thackeray, engraved by Kruell from the crayon 
drawing by S. Lawrence. 


THE forthcoming number of the Manchester 
Quarterly will contain an article by Mr. 
Alexander Ireland on ‘The Best Books for 
General Readers,” supplemented by an elabor- 
ate list with notes. Mr. Ireland’s article 
derives exceptional interest from the fact that 
it has been twice submitted to a large number 
of recognised experts. 


For two forthcoming numbers of the Leisure 
Hour Mr. F. T. Palgraye has prepared a paper 
on the songs contained in the music-books of 
the Elizabethan age, illustrated with many 
specimens. Mr. Palgrave has drawn largely 
for these upon the collection of these lyrics 
lately published by Mr. A. H. Bullen, which, 
more than any book brought out in recent 
years, has added to the delightful store of songs 


we have inherited from the age of Spenser and 
of Shakspere, 


AN article entitled ‘‘ Adam Bede and Parson 
Christian,” by Mr. Ferrar Fenton, will appear 
in the next number of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. It gives some personal recollections of 
the original Adam Bede, who is said to have 
been William Evans of Ellaston, Staffordshire ; 
aod a curious account of the original of Mr. 
Hall Caine’s “ Parson Christian” in A Sono 
Hagar, namely, the Rev. Peter Walkden, a 
dissenting minister in Lancashire, 








—— “ 
THE new number of the Contemporary Review 
will contain, among other articles, ‘‘ The Call 
of Savonarola,” by Seior Castelar; “‘ The Day 
after To-morrow,” by Mr. R. L. Stevenson; 
“The Service of Man,” by Mr. R. H. Hutton ; 
‘* Captain Conder and Modern Critics,” by Prof. 
Robertson Smith; “ For Better, for Worse,” 
by the author of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman ”’; 
and “The Plan of Campaign,” by Mr. Samuel 
Laing. 
THs April number of the Army and Navy 
Magazine will contain an article by Mr. Charles 
Marvin on the late Sir William Andrew and his 
advovacy of the Euphrates Valley Railway. 


THE April number of The Scottish Church will 
contain a poem by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, a 
letter from Canon Liddon relative to his elec- 
tion as “‘ Bishop of Edinburgh,” and a jubilee 
hymn by the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, 

A NEw piece of copyright music by Ma 
Ostlere is own in the Aprit part of the Lady's 
World. The lady of note in this issue is Mrs. 
Gladstone. ‘‘La Belle Americaine” takes her 
place in the society types drawn by pen and 
pencil, ‘A Student” gives her experience at 
Girton College, and the ladies’ gallery in the 
House of Commons is described in “A Page 
from the Diary of a London Girl.” 











ORIGINAL VERSE. 
A JOURNEY, 


I know not whitherward my soul is set— 

One strait dark path all life’s horizon fills, 

Tho’ still far- off the unwavering blesséd hills 
Flame gold and purple, where the sun has met 
Their jubilant upturned faces, and even yet 

Laughs the lush meadow bright with daffodils, 

Laugh the green valleys with their hurrying 

rill 


8, 
And smile the angels o’er heaven’s parapet ! 
One strait dark path . . . . and these things are 
80 fair! 
Might I but climb the mountain’s gleaming 
height, 
Dream in the valleys, joy in the sweet light 
Of pitying angel-eyes . . . . soul, ask not where 
Life’s dark path leadeth thro’ the gathering 


night, 
But if at ending God and heaven prove there! 
EVELYN PYNE. 








OBITUARY. 


SIR WILLIAM HARDY, 


I am happy in being permitted to offer a cor- 
dial tribute of respect and affection to the 
memory of my life-long friend, the late Sir 
William Hardy, F.8.A., late Deputy Keeper of 
the Public Records. 

Born in 1807, the son of an officer in 
the army, he entered at an early age, in com- 
pany with his brother, the late Sir Thomas 
Duffus Hardy, the branch Record Office 
in the Tower, of which their relative, Mr. 
Lysons, was then chief. Here he thoroughly 
mastered the linguistic, palaeographical, legal, 
and historical technicalities of the records under 
his care. After some years he obtained the 
post of Keeper of the Records of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, which he retained until they 
were removed to the Public Record Office, 
whither he accompanied them. He was per- 
mitted, while holding this office, to undertake 
private practice as a Record agent and legal 
antiquary—a profession in which he attained 
great celebrity and earned a good income. In 
the special province of peerage law he was 
Sacile princeps ; and few applications were made 
to the House of Lords during the last tifty 


of | years by competitors for titles in abeyance in 


which he was not engaged upon one side or the 
other. In private cases of litigation, moreover, 
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he was a skilful and erudite antiquary. One of 
these, in which he was concerned for the Duke 
of Beaufort, brought his name into deservedly 
high repute by the learning exhibited in his 
report upon the history and significance of the 
‘‘Terra de Gower’ in South Wales. It may 
be hoped that this and other of his valuable 
reports upon questions of legal archaeology 
will now see the light. He was obliged to 
relinguish his professional employment when 
he was appointed Assistant-Keeper of the Public 
Records upon the removal of the Duchy of 
Lancaster records to that office. In 1878, upon 
the death of his brother, Sir Thomas Duffus 
Hardy, he was appointed to succeed him in the 
post of Deputy Keeper by Sir George Jessel, 
then Master of the Rolls, an appointment which 
was generally hailed with acclamation as the 
best that could possibly have been made. He 
soon afterwards accepted, with some reluc- 
tance, I think, the too-often degraded dignity 
of knighthood. In his case, however, as I 
frankly told him when offering my congratula- 
tions, its dignity was redeemed, for no man 
ever realised better Chaucer’s ideal of ‘‘ a verray 
perfight gentil knight.” 
fashioned courtesy, the soul of gentlemanly 
honour, the most sympathetic and lenient of 
colleagues, the most helpful of friends, he 
endeared himself more than any man I ever 
met to all with whom he came in contact. His 
temper was naturally impulsive and warm, 
but was so moderated by his generous and 
placable disposition that I cannot believe he 
ever made an enemy, nor did I ever hear his 
name mentioned by those who knew him with- 
out a kindly epithet. To myself, who knew 
him intimately from my youth, he was uni- 
formly the most considerate and friendly of 
confreres, His career as Deputy Keeper was 
distinguished by an activity which, considering 
the advanced age at which he took office, was 
not a little remarkable. The facilities given to 
the public by the preparation of trustworthy 
calendars and indexes to records previously un- 
consultable were certainly equal, during his short 
régime, to those afforded by his predecessors 
during a much longer period. He himself con- 
tributed one valuable work to the Rolls Series 
of Chronicles and Memorials, an edition of 
Jehan de Waurin’s Recueil des Croniques et 
anchiennes Istories de la Grant Bretagne, which 
extends to several volumes. He also took part 
in the proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
and other learned bodies of which he was a 
member. 

He retired from the office of Deputy Keeper 
in January, 1886, owing to broken health, 
leaving a gap which, it was admitted by uni- 
versal consent, scarcely any living Englishman 
was equally qualified to fill. He did not live 
long to enjoy his well-earned reward of leisure. 
His mental and bodily powers sensibly failed ; 
and though a decided rally in the course of the 
last few months gave his friends hope that he 
might yet be spared, Dis aliter visum. He 
passed quietly away, full of years and honours, 
on March 17. 

HENRY G. HEWLETT. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of Brain contains more 
than one article of general interest. Dr. Alex- 
ander Hill throws out a curious suggestion as 
to the way in which the brain of mam- 
mals acquires its peculiar configuration, 
viz.—that in the process of growth it rotates 
in such away that the fore part doubles 
back under the hinder part. This hypothesis 
is ingeniously developed from a consideration 
of the mature brain alone, embryological 
observation, according to the writer, not 


being able as yet to verify the conjecture, 


A model of old-. 





Another striking article is that of Mr. C.| 


Mercier on Coma, in which he traces the 
parallelisms in the successive stages of Coma, 
e.g., that due to alcoholism, and of insanity; and 
accounts for the order in both cases by those 
general laws of dissolution by the discovery of 
which Dr. Hughlings Jackson may be said to 
have supplied the pathological complement to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory of the evolution 
of the nervous system. A third article deserv- 
ing to be noticed is from the pen of Dr. Charles 
Féré, and deals with some pathological aspects 
of dreams. It seems that dreams have ina 
number of cases been the starting-point of per- 
sistent delirium, and sometimes, as in an in- 
stance fully recorded here, are causally con- 
cerned in the oncoming of paralysis. © , 








THE IMPROVEMENT OF CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THE committee of the head-masters’ conference ‘ 
have for some time been considering the ques- { 
tion of the improvement of school books, which ° 


was brought before them by the head-master of 
Eton; and they have been in correspondence 
with the authorities of the Clarendon and Pitt 
Presses upon this subject. 

They have agreed upon the following recom- 
mendations and suggestions: 

(1.) TextTs.—While admitting the difficulty 
of arriving at a textus receptus of classical 
authors, they are disposed to think that 
standard editions exhibiting a conservative text 
(i.e., that of the best MSS.) with important 
variants, and, where the MSS. fail to give 
sense, with the best emendations printed at the 
bottom of the page, would satisfy the practical 
requirements of school teaching in the higher 
forms. 

(2.) Texts issued for school use should be 
expurgated ; and it would be well to consult 
the opinion of schoolmasters as to the practical 
details of expurgation. 

(3.) Texts should be printed so that parti- 
cular portions, plays, or books, may be pur- 
chased separately. 

(4.) Texts for middle and lower forms in 
public schools should be printed without 
apparatus criticus (only the most important 
variants at the bottom of the page), but with 
short analyses, introductions, indices, &c. 

(5.) Annotated texts of whole authors, or of 
particular portions of authors, should be printed 
so that the text may be purchased and bound 
without the notes. It is convenient to bind the 
notes in a differently coloured binding. 

(6.) To save the strain on the brain and eye- 
sight of students it is desirable to pay attention 
to colour of paper and clearness of type; to 
avoid crowding, to make clear distinction of 
paragraphs, to give facilities for reference, &c. 

(7.) Schedule of standard texts (without 
notes) most generally desired ; to be carefully 
expurgated where necessary : 

Latin.—(i.) Verse: Plautus, Terence, Lu- 
cretius, Catullus, Vergil, Horace, Propertius, 
Tibullus, Ovid, Persius, Lucan, Martial, Juve- 
nal, Corpus Poetarum (possibly abridged for 
school use by the omission of some of the later 
authors). (ii.) Prose: Cicero, Caesar (Bell. 
Gall. and Bell. Civ.), Sallust, Livy, Tacitus, 
Pliny’s Letters. 

GREEK. — (i.) Verse: Homer (Jiiad and 
Odyssey), Hesiod, Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Poetae Minores, Theo- 
critus, Poetue Scenici (revised text and expur- 
gated Aristophanes). (ii.) Prose: Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Plato (selections, and separate 
dialogues), Xenophon, Demosthenes (separate 
orations). 











SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Buissox, F. Dictionnaire de ogie et d’instruc- 
tion primaire. ite Partie. eee Paris: Hachette, 
r. : 7 


Duptessis, G., et H. Boucnor. Dictionnaire des 
marques et monogrammes de grayeurs.’ Paris: 
Rouam. 15 fr. 

JOUIN, H. Maitres contemporains: Fromentin, etc. 

eaten = Vo oe Ve E ‘sg nirs et 

BR DE VOGUE, . Souve et visions, 
Paris: Pilon 3 fr. 50 c. mS vigioug 
oe, E. Mélanges critiques. Paris: Hachette. 


. 50 c. 
Sax, E. Grundlegung der theoretischen Staatswirth- 
Schaft. Wien: Holder. 11M. 


vane. ree J. Eine a aus 
tiefen u. Tagebiichern zusa m. 
Briefen_y. Nicolai, Liwe, Berlioz, Liszt u. A, 
Wien: Holder. 4M. ‘ 
EBILEN, A. v._ Der igyptische Joseph im Drama d, 
16. Jabrh. Ein Beitrag zur vepgicich. Litteratur- 
geschichte. Wien: Holder. 4M. . 
WESSELY, J. E. Kritische Verzeichnisse v. Werken 
hervorragender Kupferstecher. 1. " Zz 
Friedrich Schmidt. Hamburg: Haendcke. 5 M.* 


THEOLOGY. 


ALLON, H. L’autorité del’évangile: examen critique 
de l’authenticité des textes et de la vérité des récits 
évangéliques. Paris: Didier. 4 fr, 


HISTORY, LAW, ETO. 


Borcuarpt, O. Die geltenden Baniclagensine d. 
Erdballs. 5 Bd. 2. Abth. Die Handelsgesetz- 
biicher v. Uruguay u. Venezuela. Berlin: y. 

B ano Miistoi du plébiscite dans] 

ORGEAUD, Ch. re du plébisc Yantiquité, 
(Gréce et Rome.) Paris: Thorin. 4 fr. ay 

OpERuUMMER, E. Akarnanien, Ambrakia, Amphi- 
lochiea, be es im Altertum. Miinchen: Acker- 
mann. ° 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


DEL AUNEY, J. Lois des grands tremblements de terre 
etleur prévision. Paris: Vanier. 3 fr. 
RIviERE, E. Del’antiquité de l’homme dans les Alpes 
* maritimes. Paris: Bailliére. 65 fr. . 


PHILOLOGY, ETO. 


Apam. L. La langue Chiapentaye, Qbservations 
grammaticales, vocabulaire méthodique, textes 
inédits, textes rétablis. Wien: Holder. 8 M. 

ARISTOTE. Traité de la génération des animaux: 

 traduit en Frangais pour la premiére fois et actcom- 
pagné de notes perpétuelles, par J. Barthélemy 
aint-Hilaire. Paris: Hachette. 20 fr. 

Oastets, F. Recherches sur les rapvorts des chansons 
de geste et de l’épopée chevaleresque italionne. 
Paris: Maisonneuve. 6 fr. 

CHABANEAU, Ch. Sainto-Marie-Mateleine dans la 
littérature proveacale. Paris: mneuve. 12 fr. 

Diets, H. Ueb. das 3. Buch der Aristotelischen 
Rhetorik. Berlin: Reimer. 2M. 

LANGE, P. Ronsards Franciade u. ihr Verhiltnis zu 
Vergils Aeneide. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 20 Pf. F 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHELLEY’S ‘‘ JULIAN AND MADDALO,” 
Tilford, Farnham, Surrey: March __, 1837. 

It is to be regretted that Prof. Dowden’s 
Life of Shelley, excellent and copious work that 
it is, has not thrown a fuller light on some of 
those mysterious passages in the poet’s life and 
writings which have long been a puzzle to 
Shelley students. Among these must beincluded 
that portion of Julian and Maddalo which deals 
with the story of the maniac or deserted lover. 

The poem of Julian and Maddalo, as all readers 
of Shelley are aware, was the outcome of 
Shelley’s visit to Byron at Venice in 1818; and 
gives us a familiar, yet at the same time poetical, 
description of the rides, conversations, and 
friendly intercourse of the two poets. Of the 
two chief characters who give their names to 
the ‘‘ Conversation,” Julian is evidently a sketch 
of Shelley, and Maddalo of Byron; but there is 
also a third personage to whose history at least 
two-thirds of the poem are devoted. This is 
the maniac, whom Maddalo and Julian go to 
visit in their gondola, and whose soliloquy 
occupies some two hundred lines of the narra- 
tive. In what light are we to regard this 
character? ‘‘We cannot guess in _ this 
instance,” says Prof. Dowden, ‘‘of what 
original the painting presents an idealisation ;” 
a reticence on the part of Shelley’s latest and 
fullest biographer which is the more disap- 
pointing because there are several indications 
in Shelley’s letters and in the poem itself that 
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this part of Julian and Maddalo ought to be 
read and studied in connexion with the 
history of certain passages in his life. The 
character of the maniac is, I believe, like most 
of Shelley’s sketches, a piece of poetical autobio- 

phy. We have, in fact, two pictures of 
Shelley in this poem: in Julian we see him as 
he was in 1818; in the distracted lover we see 
him as he had been, or as he conceived himself 
to have been, four years earlier. 

There is a sort of humourous significance in 
Shelley’s own references to this mysterious 
character which makes it seem strange that the 
true import of the story should have been 
generally overlooked in the numerous essays 
that have been written concerning Shelley’s 

ms, with the exception, I think, of Dr. Tod- 
unter’s Study of Shelley. ‘‘Of the maniac,” 
he says in his preface, ‘‘I can give no 
information. He seems by his own account to 
have been disappointed in love.” In the letter 
to Leigh Hunt in which the manuscript of 
Julian and Maddalo was enclosed there is a 
still more striking remark. ‘‘Two of the 
characters,” says Shelley, “‘ you will recognise, 
and the third is also in some degree a punting 
from nature, but, with respect to time an 
place, ideal.” Once again, in a letter to the 
publisher Ollier, dated December 15, 1819, he 
refers to this subject, when he states that he 
intends to write three other poems, “the 
subjects of which will be all drawn from dreadful 
or beautiful realities, as that of this [i.e., of 
Julian and Maddalo] was.” Thus we have it 
distinctly stated by Shelley that the subject of 
Julian and Maddalo was drawn from a reality, 
and that the character of the maniac is a 
psinting from nature. Who but Shelley himself 
could have been the original of this sketch ? 
There is no mention in any of Shelley’s letters of 
his accompanying Byron on a visit to a Venetian 
madhouse, or of his meeting anyone who could 
possibly have suggested the incident of the 
distracted and deserted lover. The inference 
would be inevitable, even apart from the 
internal evidence of the poem, that this is 
another of Shelley’s many subjective and 
autobiographical studies, of course idealised, as 
he says, with respect to time and place, but 
nevertheless in the main ‘“‘a painting from 
nature.” 

When we proceed to examine the poem itself, 
our previous conviction is still further 
strengthened. ‘‘I know one like you,” says 
Maddalo to Julian, as he tells him something 
of the maniac’s story before they set out to visit 
him; and when he relates how he had fitted up 
rooms for the sufferer, with busts, books, 
flowers, and instruments of music, we cannot 
help noting the similarity to a passage in 
Epipsychidion, where Shelley imagines himself 
to be possessed of just such a dwelling in some 
Ionian isle. The whole description of the 
maniac in Julian and Maddalo should be com- 
pared with the account given in the 
“Advertisement” of Epipsychidion of the 
writer to whom that poem is playfully attri- 
buted, a character obviously meant for that of 
Shelley himself. When we come to the 
maniac’s soliloquy, we find that, obscure as it 
18 in parts, it becomes to some extent intelligible 
when we recognise in it an idealised description 
of raw by disastrous marriage with Harriet 
Westbrook. Imagination carries him back to the 
death-in-life of those terrible days at the 
beginning of 1814, when he found that love had 
departed from the home where it was once 
ae te and when hisonly consolation was the 
nowledge that his own conscience absolved 

of any sense of guilt. In the lines— 

“Tam prepared, in truth, with no proud joy, 

To do or suffer aught, as when a boy 
I did devote to justice and to love 
My nature, worthless now ”’— 


We see a distinct reference to that youthful 


awakening, in the schooldays at Sion House 
or Eton, which is mentioned in the introduc- 
tory stanzas of The Revolt of Islam and in the 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. To what, again, 
can the following lines refer, unless to the 
marriage with Harriet ? 


‘* Nay, was it I who wooed thee to this breast 
Which like a serpent thou envenomest, 
As in repayment of the warmth it lent? 
Didst thou not seek me for thine own content ? 
Did not thy love awaken mine.’’ 


Particular passages of this kind (and there 
are others equally significant which a careful 
reader can scarcely fail to note) taken in con- 
junction with the general tone of this part of the 
poem, and with the remarks in Shelley’s Preface 
and letters, seem to leave little room for doubt 
that the maniac’s story is a poetical descrip- 
tion of Shelley’s bewildered feelings shortly 
before or after his separation from Harriet. It 
is certainly strange that he should have chosen, 
four years later, to recur in his writings to that 
most painful period of his life. We might even 
have deemed it impossible he should do so; but 
here again his own lines are significant : 


** How vain 
Are words ; I never thought to speak again, 
Not even in secret, not to my own heart— 
But from my lips the unwilling accents start, 
And from my pen the words flow as I write, 
Dazzling my eyes with scalding tears.’’ 


From whose pen, it may be asked, did the words 
flow ? And would Shelley thus have forgotten 
that the maniac in his poem was speaking, 
and not writing, unless he had to a great extent 
identified the character and the story with his 
own ? 

In the more mysterious and terrible passages 
of the madman’s solilquy, ‘‘ the unconnected 
exclamations of his agony,” as Shelley calls 
them in his Preface, it is of course easier to 
suspect than to prove that there are any traces 
of personal reference. We naturally wonder 
if the real history of Shelley’s first marriage 
could have furnished material for the shudder- 
ing reminiscence and tragic horror of which 
this part of Julian and Maddalo is full. The 
full story will probably never be known; but 
those who read between the lines in the various 
records of Shelley’s life can see indications of 
the existence of some still graver breach of 
sympathy between Shelley and Harriet than 
such as could be accounted for by mere diver- 
gence of tastes, or even by that suspicion of his 
wife’s infidelity which Shelley, rightly or 
wrongly, entertained to the end of his life. In 
the statement drawn up at the time of the 
Chancery suit, Shelley thus alluded to 
his parting from Harriet—‘‘ Delicacy forbids 
me to say more than that we were disunited 
by incurable dissensions.”  ‘‘ It is certain,” 
says Prof. Dowden, ‘‘ that some cause or causes 
of deep division between Shelley and his wife 
were in operation during the early part of 
1814. To guess at the precise nature of these 
causes, in the absence *of definite statement, 
were useless.’ It may not fall within the 
province of a biographer to follow up specula- 
tions such as these; yet the question of a 
possible connexion between the story told in 
broken utterances by the distracted lover in 
Julian and Maddalo, and that unknown 
passage in Shelley’s life, is one of peculiar in- 
terest to Shelley students. At any rate, it 
seems clear that the last part of Shelley’s 
life with Harriet was to him, if not to her, a 
time of horror and despair; and this lends some 
colour to the supposition that the passages 
above referred to were more or less a reflex of 
the poet’s own experiences. It might even be 
conjectured that the maniac’s soliliquy was 
written independently, or at an earlier period 
than the rest of the poem with which it is in- 





corporated ; but I doubt if the internal evidence 


of style and structure would bear out this 
theory. 

In giving directions for the publication of 
Julian and Maddalo, Shelley gave special and 
urgent injunctions that his name was not to 
be put to it. Asit turned out, however, the 
poem, for some unexplained reason, was not 
issued during Shelley’s life-time. Mr. Buxton 
Forman suggests that Leigh Hunt, to whom 
the MS. was entrusted, ‘“‘ probably thought it 
well to stop the issue on account of the unmis- 
takeable personality of two of the characters 
depicted—Byron and Shelley.” But, on the 
other hand, it might have been supposed that 
Shelley’s friends would be glad to publish a 
poem which, as Mr. Rossetti has pointed out, 
would probably have increased its author’s 
reputation among ordin readers by the 
interest excited through “the introduction of 
Byron’s character. Is it not more probable 
that Shelley’s wish to publish the poem 
anonymously was due to the fact that in the 
charaeter of the maniac he had partially un- 
veiled his own inmost life and feeling; while 
for the same reason Leigh Hunt, who presum- 
ably recognised the true import of this part of 
the poem, thought it wiser to withhold it 
altogether from immediate publication? ‘If 
you were my friend,” wrote Shelley to Southey 
in 1820, on the subject of his first marriage, 
‘I could tell you a history that would make 
you open your eyes; but I shall certainly 
never make the public my familiar confidant.”’ 
This characteristic remark my be compared 
with the closing lines of Julian and Maddalo— 


“*T urged and questioned still; she told me how 
All happened—but the cold world shall not 


know.”’ 
H. 8. Sar. 








THE MANX RUNIC INSCRIPTIONS. 
Canons Ashby: March 22, 1887. 

In his letter, published in the AcapEmy of 
March 19, Dr. Vigfusson states that he ‘‘ dug 
out the crosses.” It seems that he found two 
stones (Nos. 2 and 36 in his list) which Mr. 
Cumming had not seen when he published his 
book. With these exceptions, it does not appear 
that Dr. Vigfusson found any more or longer 
legends than had been seen and copied, as he 
supposed, accurately by Mr. Cumming. It 
follows that after Mr. Cumming left the island, 
about 1855, the crosses must have been buried, 
or partly buried. This is odd. What was the 
society for their protection about? Mr. 
Cumming must have seen most of these stones 
dozens of times, and had all the casts in one 
room to examine. It must be a great advan- 
tage to have all your evidence in one room, 
Nevertheless, I detect a few differences between 
his lithographs and his texts, according to his 
own transliteration; between his lithographs 
and the casts of 1841, and between his texts of 
the said casts, according to the same trans- 
literation. For instance, in the Andreas stone 
his lithograph and text have kuino, but the cast 
of 1841 has clearly the runes which by his 
transliteration make kuinu. In No. 3 the 
lithograph and cast have the runes for sina, but 
the text bas sini. It is probable that the casts 
of 1841 were “ taken a/ter the crosses had been 
immured or covered up with earth ”—some of 
them—and uncovered. They could not have 
been taken while they were covered. So far 
as they go, they contain as many letters as Dr. 
Vigfusson found. Mr. Cumming published a 
supplementary article in the T’ransactions of the 
Manx Society, vol. xv.; but my copy has 
disappeared, and I do not know what addi- 
tional stones he described therein. 


I hope that some one in the island will pub- 
lish reduced facsimiles of the runic inscriptions, 
and leave the learned to transliterate or trans- 


late as they like, 





H. DRYDEN. 
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Merci, ma bataille est faite, was Thiers’ rep!Y 
when he was offered some fresh evidence whic 
would have involved the rewriting of his account 
of the battle of Toulouse. Mes inscriptions sont 
faites; rien ne vaut plus, was virtually Dr. 
Vigfusson’s reply when I urged that he should 
consult the casts before publishing the tran- 
scriptions which he made during his flying visit 
to the Isle of Man. It is easy to understand 
his natural wish that the casts, with their con- 
clusive evidence, ‘‘ were clean out of court.” 
It is not the first time that advocates have 
entertained similar desires with regard to 
adverse witnesses, though they are seldom so 
frank as to confide such sentiments to the jury. 
Instead of merely abusing the casts, which he 
has never seen, as ‘* false,” ‘* good-for- 
nothing,” and “‘ absurd,” Dr. Vigfusson should 
go to Canons Ashby—it is not far from Oxford 
—and satisfy himself whether cunu, which he 
is so positive he has ‘‘seen upon the stone,”’ is, 
or is not, cuinu, as Sir Henry Dryden assures 
me that it is. 

We know that Mr. Nathaniel Winkle’s name 
was really Daniel, or how could Mr. Justice 
Stareleigh have got it on his notes? So, though 
Mr. Kermode finds cuinu on the stone, and Sir 
H. Dryden finds it on the cast, and I find it on 
the squeeze, it must really be cunu, or how could 
Dr. Vigfusson have got it on his notes? As 
in the Bardell case, ‘‘the argument is, of 
course, unanswerable.” 

Let this be the hélmganga which shall decide 
the controversy. Isaac TAYLOR. 





Ramsey, Isle ot Man: March 22, 1887. 

Dr. Vigfusson has no faith in the casts. He 
has ‘seen cunu on the stone”! Yet the stone 
is as clear in this particular as the cast. The i 
is as certainly a part of the originally carved 
word kuinu as the n. It is impossible to mis- 
take it. It is as plain as the i in Mail Brikti, 
and as numerous other runes, which somehow 
Dr. Vigfusson has omitted or misread. The 
word occurs, in all, four times; on two stones, 
Bride and German (Peel), it is spelled kunu and 
pare other—the Mal Lumkun cross, Michael 
—kona. 

Like the ‘‘cabman,” I argue from what I 
have seen; and I have not the least fear but 
that my objections to the readings of Dr. 
Vigfusson will be upheld by any runic scholar 
who may come over and examine the crosses 
for himself. 

However, when I penned my letter (ACADEMY, 
February 26) I was not aware that Canon 
Taylor was about to review the article in ques- 
tion, else I should not have written it. I can 
but thank Canon Taylor for the kind way in 
which he referred to my letter, though it antici- 
pated his own far more valuable remarks. 

P. M. C. KERMODE. 








THE SURNAME ‘‘ SHAKSPERE,”’ 
London: March 19, 1887. 


Mr. Mayhew says that ‘‘there is such an 
enormous difference between the sounds” of 
Saxbert and ‘‘ shake-spear,” that the one could 
not possibly have been suggested by the other. 
Is Mr. Mayhew thinking of the modern pro- 
nunciation of “ shake” and ‘‘ spear?” Accord- 
ing to high authority, these words were, three 
centuries ago, sounded something like what we 
should now write shak and spair. To me, it is 
easier to suppose that ‘‘ Saxbert,” with the aid 
of popular etymology, suggested ‘‘ Shakspere,”’ 
than to suppose that ‘‘ Shakspere,”’ without such 
aid, suggested ‘‘Shaxberd.” As to the histori- 
cal gap, there is the same difficulty with regard 
to a large number of other surnames (as 
Hibbert, Biddulph, Elgood), where the etymolo- 
gist has a ‘‘ Hobson’s choice ” between a plau- 
sible derivation from an Old-English name and 
no explanation at all, The assumption of 








‘canting’ arms by the Shakspere family shows 
that they had thought about the etymology of 
their name; and this rather favours the notion 
that they may have modified its form to suit 
its supposed meaning. 

The parallels usually alleged in favour of the 
‘* obvious ” etymology of - gee ay seem clearly 
to fail when examined. If, as has not yet been 
proved, ‘‘shake spear ’’ was current as ajocular 
designation for a lancer (like the modern “ saw- 
bones”? for a surgeon), this would supply a 
satisfactory explanation of the surname 
‘‘Shakspere”; but tow “ Shakspere” could be 
corrupted into ‘“‘Shaxberd” it is not easy to 
imagine. Even individual blunders must be 
due to some cause. HENRY BRADLEY. 





Gondon: March 12, 1887. 

Mr. Bradley objects to the suggested ‘‘ Shake- 
spear” as unmeaning, although we know that 
it had the sanction of our great dramatist, 
this being proved by the grant of arms. Yet 
Mr. Bradley inclines to admit ‘‘lancer.” I 
think a reference to the Danish forms may 
help us. 

There is a small class of servitors in every 
county whose occupation does not appear as a 
patronymic. I allude to the javelin-men, who 
attend the high sheriffs on official duty. A 
javelin is a lance, or half-spear, and our word 
is allied to “ gaff,” but the Danish form is 
Kaste-spyd, and something similar prevails in 
the kindred tongues; Kaste is to fling or throw, 
and ‘‘shake”’-off appears as Kaste-af; spyd is 
& spear, our spit or spud. So a javelin is a 
lance or dart, shaken in the fist to acquire 
velocity before casting. 

Modern research finds Shaksperes in every 
county; their origin cannot be by consan- 
guinity, so must be from identity of name or 
occupation. A. HALL. 








‘*BUTLER’S BOX.” 
King’s College, London: March 21, 1887. 


In my review of the “ Parnassus” plays, in 
the AcADEMY of last week, I ventured to inter- 
pret the words ‘‘ hindered the butler’s box ” as 
meaning ‘‘ greatly diminished the usual Christ- 
mas gambling.” Hitherto the phrase has, so 
far as I know, been unexplained. I will now 
justify the rendering inserted in your columns. 

I owe it to the new part of the New Dictionary, 
that work of such priceless value to students of 
literature as well as of language. As I was 
turning over the pages with that obscure phrase 
ruvning in my head, I was delighted to observe 
this quotation at the top of the middle column 
on p. 1087: 

‘¢ 1629 Tuylor’s Wit and Mirth in Brand Pop. Ant. 
(1870) I., 270, Westminster Hall... is like a 
Butler’s Box at Christmas amongst gamesters ; for 
whosoever loseth, the Box will bee sure to bee a 
winner.”’ 

And in a very humble way “Then felt I like 
some watcher of the skies,” &c. 

Referring to Ellis’s Brand (my edition is that 
of 1841), I find, besides the quotation given by 
Dr. Murray, this from Cotgrave’s English Trea- 
sure of Wit and Language, 1655: 

‘‘ Th’ are sure fair gamesters use 

To pay the Box well, especially at In and In, 

Innes of Court Butlers would have but a 

Bad Christmas of it else.”’ 

I am glad to be able to add a third one from 
Ram Alley or Merry Tricks, I1., i. (Hazlitt’s 
Dodsley, ix., 299): 

** Keep your money, for law 
Is like a butler's box ; while you two strive 
That picks up all your money.’’ 
Mr. Hazlitt in a note says: ‘This allusion 
occurs also in Wybarne’s New Age of Old Names, 
1609, 'p. 12, and in The Return from Parnassus, 
1606.” 











The custom seems to have been that the 
winner at a game of cards, or whatever form of 
gambling was tised, should contribute to 
what was called ‘the butler’s box ”—a small 
chest into which were droped presents, ‘‘ Christ- 
mas boxes” in our sense, for the butler, 
probably in his name, for all the servants of 
the house or college where the gambling went 
on. Thus ‘hindered the butler’s box ”—pre- 
vented this chest from filling as rapidly as it 
might have done by reducing the number of 
gambler’s contributions; i.e., ‘‘ greatly dimin- 
ished the usual Christmas gambling.” 

JoHN W. HALEs, 

P.8.—May I add that “‘ 1598,” given in my 
review for the date of publication of Hero and 
Leander (ACADEMY, p. 193, col. 2, 1. 48), was a 
mere lapsus calami for ‘‘ 1597” ? 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, March 28, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor 
Lecture, ‘‘ Machines for testing Materials, espe- 
cially Iron and Steel,” II., by Prof. W. O. Unwin. 

*.30 D.m. graphical. 
TUEsDAY, March 29, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Function of Respiration,” Xr. by Prof. A. Gamgee. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘Colonial Wines,” by 
Mr. RB. Bannister. 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “ The 
Treatment of Gun-Steel,” by Col. E. Maitland. 

WEDNESDAY, March 30,8 p.m. Chemical: Anniversary 
Meetiog. President’s Address. Efection of Officers 
and Coancil. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Discussion. “ Conditions 
affecting the Distribution of Micro-Organisms in 
the Atmosphere,” by Dr. Percy Frankian4. 

THURSDAY, March 81,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Science of Thought,” III.. by Prof. Max Miiller, 

Frmay, April 1, 7.30 p.m. Oivil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting. ‘‘ Hydraulic Aqgtnaces at the Forth 
Bridge Works,” by Mr, E. W. Moir. 

8p.m. Philological: ‘The Periphrastic Future 

Infinitive in Latin,” by Prof. go a * Latin and 

Greek Etymologies,” by Prof. Ridgway. 

8 p.m. Geological Association: ‘The Meta- 

morphosis of Basic Igneous Rocks,” by Mr. J. J. 

Harris Teall. 


9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Light as an Ana- 
lytic Agent,”’ by Prof. Dewar. 
SatTurpay, April 2.3p.m. Royal Institution: “Sound,” 
VI., by Lord Rayleigh. 
8.45 p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 





SCIENCE, 


Earthquakes and other Earth Movements. By 
John Milne. International Scientific 
Series. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

ExceprionaL opportunities for the study of 

earthquake-phenomena are possessed—not to 

say enjoyed—by scientific observers resident 
in Japan; and Prof. Milne, of Tokio, the 
author of the volume under review, has done 
his best to turn these opportunities to good 
account. It is not every geologist who can 
profitably take up the study of seismic phe- 
nomena. The problems suggested by the 
earthquake demand for their solution data of 

a quantitative character. They require exact 

measurements in the place of crude guesses 

—the records of instrumental observation 

rather than mere reliance on personal sen- 

sations. Fortunately for seismology Prof. 

Milne combines with his geological accom- 

plishments an acquaintance with physical 

science, skill in the use of instruments of 
precision, and—above all—a mathematical 
cast of mind. When he reached Japan, some 
ten years ago, he found himself in a country 
where earthquakes are, if not daily, at least 
weekly phenomena. With these terrestrial 
disturbances he soon became as familiar as 

Lady Sale seems to have been with those in 

Afghanistan, when she wrote without concern 

in her diary: ‘Earthquakes in plenty!” 

‘* Earthquakes again!” 

Determined that the earthquakes of Japan 
should not be allowed to pass without leaving 
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pehind some record of their occurrence, 
Prof. Milne set to work with seismometer 
and seismograph to measure and register the 
extent of each disturbance. Nor was he alone 
jn the work. A small group of enthusiasts 
founded in 1879 the ‘‘ Seismological Society 
of Japan’; but it isto Mr. Milne’s pen rather 
than to any other that this active little 
soviety is indebted for contributions to its 
Transactions. Some of his fellow-workers, 
like Prof. Ewing and Mr. T. Gray, have 
returned to this country ; but their loss seems 
only to have stimulated Prof. Milne to in- 
creased activity, and the responsibility of 
working the society now rests mainly on his 
own shoulders. These personal facts are 
mentioned in order to justify the editor of 
the International Scientific Series in his 
selection of a writer for the earthquake- 
volume. 

Much of the early part of this volume is 
devoted to descriptions of the various instru- 
ments used in seismometry, and of experi- 
ments on the production of artificial earth- 
quakes. The nature of earthquake-motion, 
and the means of determining the position of 
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**The sudden and mysterious swell 
Of some dark subterranean sea of fire’? ? 







by the admission of water to the heated rock 






shocks may occasionally be due to the pro 






of subterranean excavations. 







quakes of Ischia was issued too late to b 
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the centre whence this motion proceeds, are 
subjects that hardly lend themselves to 
popular treatment ; but the author does his 
best with his somewhat intractable material, 
and in a book intended for general reading 
ratber than for the study of specialists he has 
been wisely economical in the ure of sines 
Many a reader, curious about 
the causes of things, will be anxious to hear 
the latest utterance of science on the origin 
Are these shakings 
of the earth, as Mr. Buchanan has lately 


Prof. Milne is disposed to refer the majority 
of earthquakes to explosive efforts at volcanic 
foci, these explosions being frequently caused 


below. At the same time, he admits that 


duction of faults, to the sudden snap of strata 
in a state of tension, or even to the collapse 
Dr. Jobnston- 
Lavis, of Naples, whose volume on Zhe Karth- 


noticed by Mr. Milne, regards the disturbances 
in that island as directly connected with 
volcanic action, being due partly to the rend- 
ing of the rocks by subterranean lava, but 


cracks so formed, whereby vibrations would 
be produced similar to those felt on suddenly 
shutting a tap from which water is issuing 


It will be seen by the title of Prof. Milne’s 
Volume that it deals not only with earth- 
quakes, but with ‘‘ other Earth Movements.” 
These movements he groups under the heads 
of Tremors, Pulsations, and Oscillations. 

h-tremors are minute vibrations, which 
usually escape attention through their small 
Yet they are worthy of study. 
The astronomers at Greenwich have been 
seriously annoyed in their observations by 
those ‘‘ microscopic earthquakes” that are pro- 
duced at holiday-times by people running up 
and down Greenwich Hill. Earth-pulsations 
are large undulations which slowly disturb 
earth’s surface, and are usually over- 


looked on account of the length of their period ; 

while earth-oscillations are vibrations of large 

amplitude and long period, which produce the 

slow elevations and depressions of the land 

that are familiar to geologists. 

It is notable that the preface to Prof. 

Milne’s volume is dated about three years 

earlier than the date of publication, and that 

the list of papers quoted as published by the 

Seismological Society of Japan, does not 
extend beyond the sixth volume, although 

at least eight must have been issued before 
the appearance of this work. It is conse- 
quently fair to conclude that unusual delay 
must have occurred in placing Mr. Milne’s 

work in the hands of the public. Neverthe- 
less, it comes before us at a very opportune 
time. The recent disturbances in both hemi- 
spheres have direeted general attention to 
the subject, and many an enquirer will turn 
to John Milne for a solution of his difficulties. 
A better teacher he could scarcely have. 
Prof. Milne stands out as the leading figure 
in the recent development of seismic science— 
a worthy follower of Robert Mallet, with 
facilities of observation which Mallet, living 
in this part of the world, could never 
command. Nothing need be added in com- 
mendation of the work, when we have said 
that, though treating of a less popular subject, 
it forms a worthy companion to Prof. Judd’s 
volume on Volcanoes in the same series. 

F. W. Rupter. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BABYLONIAN ASTRONOMY, 
London: March 22, 1887, 

It was not my intention to publish any of 
the conclusions I had arrived at concerning the 
astronomy of the Babylonians before I could, 
at the same time, give the proofs of my asser- 
tions. Though I have been working for several 
years with this object, so many tablets still 
remain to be examined or collated that I cannot 
s | hope to be ready for several months to come ; 
but as an amateur Assyriologist has had the 
indiscretion to publish some of the results 
which I had communicated to him, I now wish 
to give to the public my general conclusions. 

Like all other Assyriologists, 1 took up the 
subject with a firm belief in the ancient and 
world-famed astronomical knowledge of the 
e | Chaldaeans. But, after examining a great many 
texts of all periods, I have been compelled to 
arrive at the conclusion that the Babylonians 
never had any idea of the celestial movements, 
but merely registered the phenomena in the sky 
together with the events occurring at the same 
time on the earth, in the belief that the same 
phenomena would be always accompanied by the 
same events. The apparent irregular motion 
of the planets—the regularity aud period of 
which they had no idea whatever of—and also 
the physical appearances as to colour, size, &c., 
of the stars, indicated for them the actual 
events taking place at the time. They could 
neither predict the recurrence of an eclipse, 
lunar or solar, nor the reappearance of any 
planet at a particular place in the sky. They 
had, however, discovered that Lucifer and 
Vesper were identical, and also the double 
character of Mercury as evening and morning 
star; but the movement of these two planets 
was as unknown to them as that of the others. 

As to the calendar, there are traces of many 
reforms. The most aucient calendar, which 


1) 


likely introduced into Mesopotamia by the 
first Semites, divided the year into ten periods 





may be called prehistoric, and which was very 


forming four weeks of nine days in each of the 

ten divisions of the year. This calendar was 

purely solar. The first reform was made, I 

believe, by the Akkadians after their invasion. 

Like all other Turanian populations, the Akka- 

dians made use of a lunar year; and, when 

once established in Mesopotamia, they tried to 

adapt the older calendar of the conquered 

Semites. To do this they cut down the 

divisions of the year to thirty days, but in- 

creased them by two, making twelve months 

of thirty days each. This reform made the 

calendar less accurate, to remedy which use was 

made of supplementary or intercalary months 

—Second Nisan, Second Elul, and Second 

Adar. The first was no doubt discontinued 

at an early date, as it does not appear in the 

historical period ; but the two others were used 

till the end of the Persian dynasty. It must 
be noticed that the supplementary months were 

not introduced into the calendar regularly and 
according to certain rules, but only when the 
priest found out that the civil year was no 
longer in agreement with the physical phe- 
nomena generally expected—as, for instance, 
the rising of the water of the rivers. 

The Akkadian year, before the conquest of 
Babylonia, appears to have consisted of twelve 
lunar months of twenty-eight days, and each 
month to have been divided into four weeks of 
seven days. As this week could not fit after 
the adoption of a month of thirty days, it was 
therefore abandoned in the official calendar, 
but it was always used among the people. It 
is from this week that our own week is derived. 
Each day was similarly consecrated to one of the 
planets, and in the same order—Sun, Moon, 
Mercury, &c. The more scientitic arrangement 
of the week of the astrologists was devised at 
Alexandria under the Ptolemies. 

The zodiac or division of the ecliptic under- 
went several modifications at the same time as 
the calendar; but I need only repeat what I 
said in the ACADEMY a few weeks ago, that it 
was at the historical period divided into thirty 
parts, having each the name of a star or con- 
stellation. This zodiac remained in use till the 
fall of the Persian Empire. 

With the Greek conquest, the Babylonians 
received a more correct astronomy. The con- 
servative Chaldaean priests no doubt shrank for 
some time from adopting the foreign science, 
but it prevailed at last. The tablets of the 
Seleucid period give us astronomical calcula- 
tions of lunar and solar eclipses, tables of the 
movements of the planets, and also a new 
series of signs to designate the twelve signs of 
the zodiac introduced by the Greeks. The 
Seleucid era, which was henceforth used, was 
no doubt adopted as the starting-point of this 
more correct astronomy. 

GEORGE BERTIN. 








IOMILKOS, 

Dublin: March 21, 1887. 
In the current number ef the ACADEMY, 
p. 206, col. 1, it is mentioned that M. Homolle 
would identify Iomilkos with OAMIAKA%, which 
occurs in a fragmentary inscription at Athens. 
But surely it seems most likely that the latter 
is the remains of BOAMIAKA3S, which name would 
be comparable with several other Phoenician 
names, such as Bodbaal, Bodashtoreth, &c. 
(also Bidkar, 2 Kings ix. 25), in which Bod 
is @ recognised contracted form of T2Y. The 
more original form of BOAMIAKA2—viz., Ebed- 
melech, actually occurs in the Old Testament at 

Jer, xxxviii. 8 and xxxix. 16, M. H. C. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FarRAN & Co. have in 
the press a work entitled The Modern Treat- 








of thirty-six days each, grouped in nines, thus 


ment of Disease by the System of Massage, three 
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lectures on this subject delivered at the West- 
End Hospital for Nervous Diseases, Paralysis, 
and Epilepsy, Welbeck-street, by Dr. Thomas 
Stretch Dowse. 


Pror. Rupert JoNnEs has written a pamphlet 
entitled a History of the Sarsens, in which he 
gives a comprehensive description of the well- 
known blocks of sandstone scattered over the 
southern districts of England, especially on 
Marlborough Downs, and known not only as 
‘ sarsens,” butas ‘“ grey wethers ” and “‘ druid- 
stones.” Rejecting the commornly-accepted 
connexion of the word ‘sarsen” with 
‘* Saracen,”’ he inclines to the suggestion of the 
Rev. J. Adams that the name is derived from 
the Saxon sar (grievous), in consequence of 
their having been a sore hindrance to the early 
clearers of the land. The coronation stone at 
Kingston-on-Thames is a sursen. They occa- 
sionally contain impressions of roots, though 
otherwise destitute of organic remains. Their 
origin may be traced to the Woolwich and 
Reading beds, or to the Bagshots, which for- 
merly spread over the area in which the sarsens 
are now found. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


TnE Bodleian Library has lately purchased 
a collection of 465 Sanskrit MSS. acquired by 
Dr. Hultsch during a recent visit to Kashmir. 
The great bulk of these are post-Vedic, not 
more than about twenty representing the 
ancient literature (chiefly Brihmana and 
Upanishad). Among forty MSS. coming 
under the head of artificial epics, there are ten 
of the Meghadiita. The Purinas, the drama, 
grammar, and lexicography are each repre- 
sented by about twenty. Astronomy claims 
more than sixty, while Jain literature obtains 
the lion’s share with upwards of one hundred 
MSS. In addition to this collection, the 
Bodleian has also acquired about twenty MSS. 
through Prof. Thibaut, of Benares. Among 
these are comprised several grammatical and 
Sfitra works hitherto unpublished. Both these 
collections will probably be catalogued by Dr. 
A. A. Macdonell after he has finished his San- 
skrit dictionary, which he is anxious to com- 
plete as soon as possible, a concise practical 
Sanskrit dictionary having been a desideratum 
in England for some years past. 


SANSKRIT scholars will be glad to learn that 
the proprietor of the Nirnaya-sigar Press at 
Bombay will shortly bring out a new edition 
of Bana’s Kddambari, with a full commentary, 
and an editio princeps of Vatsyiyana’s Kama- 
sitra, together with a commentary entitled 
Jayamangala, by Yas’odhara. To judge from 
the printed sheets sent to us, the latter will be 
a most interesting and valuable publication. 


THE current number of Triibner’s Oriental 
Record gives some account of the contents of 
the royal library at Mandalay, which has been 
brought to the India Office through the exer- 
tions of Dr. Rost. The total number of MSS. 
exceeds 500, of which about 200 are in Burmese 
and the rest in Pali. They are written in black 
on a richly- gilded and highly-varnished surface 
of palm leaves; and the titles are woven into 
the silk ribbons that fasten the leaves together, 
between covers of wood. Their intrinsic value 
is no less notable than their magnificence of 
get-up. The Pali MSS. include texts of the 
Mahawansa, the Dipawansa, and the Buddha- 
wansa, some of them being unique. Others are 
religious, medical, grammatical, astronomical, 
and historical. The Burmese MSS. are either 
translations from the Pali or works of modern 
history ; the latter are specially important, as 
giving the native annals of Burma and Siam 
during the last three centuries. 


THE same number of Triibner’s Oriental 
Record contains an obituary notice of the late 





Alexander Wylie, 
scholar, signed J. L. 


M. SeEnart has reprinted from the Journal 
Asiatique (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale) the 
second part of his work on the “ Inscriptions of 
Piyadasi or Asoka,” forming a volume of 614 
pages. The first part contained a general 
introduction and the text (with translation and 
comments) of the fourteen great edicts. This 
second part begins with the five edicts inscribed 
on columns, and the four sets of isolated edicts. 
Then come two chapters of the highest interest, 
in which M. Senart discusses (1) the date and 
life of Asoka; (2) the language of the inscrip- 
tions; (3) the early chronology of India, from 
the time of Alexander down to the foundation 
of the Gupta era; and (4) the linguistic develop- 
ment during that period. Finally, there is a 
verbal index, including the elements of com- 
pound words, which alone fills more than sixty 
pages in double columns. Needless to say that 
the author continually refers to the revised 
texts of the several edicts which Prof. Biihler 
is in process of publishing. It is also pleasant 
to notice his frequent references to the works 
of native scholars, such as Prof. Bhandarkar 
and Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji. The book is 
characterised throughout by unusual clearness of 
statement, as well as by urbanity in discussion. 


the self-taught Chinese 


Tne Bombay Education Society has issued 
as a reprint from the Indian Antiquary, Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indraji’s paper ‘‘ Twenty-three In- 
scriptions from Nepal,” together with facsimiles 
by Mr. Griggs, and some notes on the chrono- 
logy of Nepal, by Prof. Biihler. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Purtotocicat Socrety.—(Fridzy, March 4.) 


Dr. R. F. Weymovutn in the chair.—The paper 
read was by Dr. Johannes Baunack (of the Nicolai 
Gymnasium, Leipzig) on ‘‘The Inscription of 
Gortyn.””’ The discovery of the inscription 
known as ‘‘The Law of the Twelve Tables of 
Gortyn’’—the date of which is probably about 
400-450 n.c.—in addition to the interest which it 
possesses for the student of the historical science 
of law, is important as supplying a serious gap in 
our knowledge of Greek dialects. The inscription 
contains more than 17,000 letters, and the list of 
words comprises 748 entries. Uur information 
respecting the Cretan dialect was hitherto chiefly 
derived from documents of the third century or 
later. Of the few earlier fragments, those which 
are of considerable length have now been discovered 
to have formed part of the ‘‘ Law of the Tweive 
Tables.” One of the most peculiar features of the 
inscription is the frequent occurrence of phenomena 
analogous to the ‘‘ external Sandhi’’ of Sanskrit. 
The preposition éf, which before a vowel is written 
exs, usually appears as es before a consonant. The 
forms of the article ending in ys commonly drop 
the v when the next word begins with a consonant; 
those ending in » or in s often assimilate their final 
letter to a following consonant; ¢.g., we have 
TaQ Ovyarepas for ras Ouvyarépas. It is remarkable 
that 7é always remains without elision before a 
vowel. From many indications it seems reason- 
able to conclude that in rapid speech the article 
was in all Greek dialects often reduced before 
initial vowels to the simple sound of r. The 
writer suggested that in the same manner the 
forms 6 and 7 before vowels may have heen repre- 
sented by the spiritus asper, and that a coalescence 
of the article with the noun may explain the 
inorganic aspiration in words like tr7os, juépa, hAcos. 
The Gortyn inscription has revealed several un- 
expected ——— in the phonology of the 
Cretan dialect. The -oo- of the common dialect, 
whether arising from -zj- or from -7s-, appears in 
the ‘‘Tables”’ as -rr-, and in the Fragments as 
-¢-. An original -3j-, -y-, is represented in 
Cretan by 55-. There is evidence that rr, 55, 00, 


were nearly alike in pronunciation; the 45, and 
the initial 5-, when standing for 3j-, were probably 
sounded as 5. The aspirates x and > are rendered 
always by « and; @is usually so written, but in 


—~———— 
————_ 


a few cases is replaced by r. The digamma is 
usually written when initial, but in other positions 
is omitted (except after o, as in FicFov). In the 
new Fragments F is written for v in the diphthongs, 
The Cretan dialect abounded in assimilations of 
consonants in the middle of a word: thus -rr. 
represents -«r-, -mr-, -or-; 00 stands for -o@.. 
-mu- for -¢u- and -ou-; -vv- for -py- and -cy.. 
-AA- for -vA- and -cA-. The phonology of the 
vowels has little that is unexpected. The alphabet 
having neither 7 nor w, the length of the vowel 
denoted by ¢« and o is often quite uncertain, 
even with all the light that can be obtained from 
other dialects and from analogy. The Go 
‘Tables’? and the new Fragments agree in 
frequently having « instead of e before o, as in 
tovta for Zovra. The inscription lends no support 
to the theory that the proper names ‘Yrmd-ypa, 
‘Trnacia, stand for ‘Iwmdypa, -acla, as v never 
appears for .; the names are, therefore, compounds 
of ind, the doubling of the being not infrequent 
in proper names. The preposition mpés appears in 
the Twelve Tables as wopr:, but in later Cretan 
inscriptions becomes ror:. With regard to flexion 
a few points deserve special notice. The name of 
the city, though not mentioned in the great in. 
scription, appears from the Fragments to have had 
the nominative form Tépruvs. There is nowhere 
any proof of the existence of the dual in Cretan; 
vo is inflected as a plural, and agrees with plural 
substantives. The ending -ev of the nom. plur., 
found in some of the later Cretan inscriptions, is 
absent from the Twelve Tables and the earliest 
Fragments. In the great inscription the dat. plur. 
of the Ist and 2nd decl. ends in s, that of the 31d 
decl. in-o:; but the Fragments do not observe 
this rule. A marked feature of the Cretan dialect 
is that the ending -vs of the acc. plur. is extended 
analogically to all substantives. Especially note- 
worthy also is the declension vids, viéos, vidy, viées, 
vido., vidys. As to the pronouns, the stem fo, 
Fe appears almost always as combination with 
aités (eg., Fi avto); when airdés stands alone it 
is never reflexive. The future of verbs undergoes 
contraction, as in éreAevse?, The reduplication of 
the perfect is sometimes replaced by « as in 
éypdrra:. Other remarkable points are the reten- 
tion of the present suffix in the perfect par- 
ticiple Sedauyauévay and the occurrence of the con- 
junctives wenara:, érrerexvéra. The paper con- 
cluded with a list of the forty-four books and 
papers which have appeared on the subject of this 
inscription. The only part of the paper that gave 
rise to criticism was the writer’s theory of the 
origin of the inorganic aspiration, which several 
members thought unsatisfactory.—The thanks of 
the meeting were voted to Dr. Baunack. 


Camprince ANnTIQuARIAN Socrety.—(Monday, 
March 7.) 

Tsz Rev. G. F. Brownz, B.D., president, in the 
cheir.—Prof. Skeat exhibited (on behalf of Prof. 
G. Stephens, of Copenhagen) and described two 
strips of vellum, extracted from an old book-bind- 
ing, as follows :—They contain part of a poem 
English, not yet identified, evidently written 
the fifteenth century and in the seven-line stanz3 
used by Lydgate in his ‘‘ Fall of Princes.’’ The 
poem is much in the style of Lydgate, but the 
contents agree—only in their general tenour— 
with chapter 14 of the First Book of Lydgate’s 
‘* Fall of Princes.’? Enough can be deciphered to 
identify the poem, when once we know with what 
to collate it. The subjects alluded to are the 
following: the wrath of Diana, who, because her 
sacritices were neglected, sent a wild boar to ravage 
the woods of Caledon ; the slaughter of the boar by 
Meleager, who falls in love with a fair maiden 
(Atalanta); the message sent by Tydeus from 
Polynices, claiming that Eteocles should renounce 
the crown of Thebes; and the siege of Thebes by 
seven kings. Prof. Stephens also sent a transcript 
(accompanied by a facsimile of six lines) of 4 
seventh-century leaf of the Lex Wisigothica. The 
fragment contains part of book ii., chap. XVil.; 
book iii., chaps. i—iii ; and part of the next 
chapter; and it seems to supply an additional 
passage. The edition with which it has beet 
collated is that by Heineccius, Corpus Juris Ger 
manici Antiqui (4to., Halae Magd., 1738). 
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taken from an old book-cover, which tells its own 
story. It contains an extract from the French 
romance of ‘‘Guyof Warwick.’’ It is written in 
double columns, each of which contains thirty 
lines. Thus the whole leaf contains 120 lines. 
The vereo of the leaf is discoloured by the leather 
of the binding, but I think that the whole of it 
can be deciphered. The writing is perhaps as early 
as the thirteenth century. Perhaps the language 
is Anglo-¥rench, and the MS. may have been 
written in England; but of this I am not sure. 
The portion of the story here found agrees with 
ll. 6947-7076 of the ie version edited by Prof. 
Zupitza for the Early English Text Society in 1875 
(see, also, Ellis’s Specimens of Metrical Romances, ed. 
Halliwell, p. 218). The story tells how Guy killed 
a dragon, and sent its head to the king at York. 
He then went to Wallingford, and on to Warwick, 
and told his adventures to the Lady Felice, whose 
father offered her to Guy in marriage. Guy 
accepted the offer, whereupon his future father-in- 
law kissed him for joy. The first extant line is— 
La beste chet, ne puet auant, i.e., ‘the beast falls, 
and can go no further. The last ends, I think, 
with—/fes si grant honur, i.e., ‘you do me so great 
honour.’”’ ‘There is a copy of this French romance 
in MS. No. 50 in the library of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege.—Prof. Middleton exhibited a reliquary which 
was found, about the year 1847, wailed up in an 
aumbry in a church in Yorkshire. The figure, 
which is about sixteen inches long, represents the 
Virgin Mary reclining in a box-shaped bed, giving 
suck to the Divine Infant. She wears a hood over 
her head, from which long flowing hair escapes in 
graceful wavy lines down to her shouiders. It is 
carved in oak. The drapery of the bed hangs 
downwards in broadly-modelled folds; and the 
whole workmanship is simple in style, treated with 
much vigour and sculpturesque breadth. From 
its style, the figure seems to date from the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. It is of distinctly 
English style. In the back of the oaken block a 
small quadranglar cavity, about 2}” x 2”, is hollowed 
to receive the relic, which probably had some 
relation to the Virgin or the story of the Nativity. 
A piece of Christ’s manger-cradle, for example, 
was rather a common relic in mediaeval England. 
The cavity was closed by a metal plate, fixed with 
many small iron pins, the stumps of which still 
remain. Part of the back of the reliquary is worn 
and polished by the touch of hands or by the kisses 
of worshippers. Italian and French examples of 
figures hollowed to act as reliquaries, especially in 
ivory, are common enough; but I know no other 
existing English example.—Prof. Middleton com- 
mented as follows upon the rubbing of two 
Christian inscriptions— 
(1) simprorvs * PRBS ‘ FAMVLVS * DEI * VIXIT* AN * LVIII 
REQVIEVIT ‘IN * PACE‘ DNI‘ VIII KAL * SEPTEMBRES 
ERA 5LXxv 
(2) FLAMINIA * FAML * DEI 
REQVIEVIT ‘IN * PACE * DNI* DIE“ III KAL * MAI 
ERA GLXx 


—dated 575 and 570 of the Spanish era [=a.p. 537 
and «4.p. 532] brought by Dr. Gadow last summer 
from Mertola on the Guadiana and from Alemquer 
in Estremadura ; the latter is now in the posses- 
sion of Commendador Graciano, a landowner in 
that neighbourhood. ‘The Spanish era, which 
began 38 3.c, was used for lapidary purposes 
many centuries before the use of dates which 
counted from the Incarnation or birth of Christ. 
The characters in these inscriptions belong to a 
class of letter-forms which occupy very much the 
tame area as is covered by the use of the Spanish 
era—i.e., the Spanish Peninsula and Northern 
Africa. Especially in Northern Africa what we 
usually consider late forms occur at a surprisingly 
early date in lapidary inscriptions. Fully deve- 
loped uncials occur as early as the third century, 
and even minuscules, small cursive letters, are 
found on African inscriptions of the fourth cen- 
yf A tomb-slab found at Maktér, near Tunis, 
in 1884 (now in the Louvre), is a curious example 
of this—it has the minuscule form for d and b, 
While the other letters, though uncials, are very 
Cursive inform. Strange to say, in this fourth- 
century inscription the round U occurs as well as 
other apparently much later forms. The whole 
inscription, though cut in hard marble, strongly 
Suggests pen-writing, as is often the case with 
lapidary inscriptions, probably because a written 





copy was ge to an ignorant stone-cutter to 


imitate. Mr. Gadow’s rubbing, the same 
tendency towards cursive forms is to be seen, and 
in one case, that of the d in the year-date, we 
have the minuscule form. Mingled with these late 
forms there are some curious archaisms, such as 
those used in the oldest Greek and Etruscan inscrip- 
tions. Thus wesee that in North Africa and Spain 
the process of degradation in letter-forms went on 
much more rapidly than elsewhere, probably be- 
cause in those distant provinces there were no 
revivals such as that in Rome under Pope Damasus 
I. 366-84, in whose time the lapidary inscriptions 
were very neatly cut with letters of beautiful 
form, copied with some modifications from those 
of the best Roman period. For this reason one 
must apply quite a different standard in judging 
of the date of inscriptions from Spain or Africa. 
Dr. Gadow’s rubbing is of special interest as an 
instance of this, and still more of the earliest 
method of dating used by Christians. 


New Suaxsrere Socrery.—(Friday, March 11.) 


Dr. F. J. Furnivauu in the chair.—Mr. Thomas 
Tyler read atpaper on ‘‘ Shakspere’s Caliban com- 
pared with Swift’s Yahoos.’’ Though Gulliver’s 
** Voyage to the Country of the Houyhnhums” 
was certainly not as a work analogous to ‘‘The 
Tempest,’’ yet there was a remarkable resemblance 
in two particulars. In ‘‘ The Tempest’? a Utopian 
republic was described in the first scene of the 
second act : 


‘* T’ the Commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things: for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit,” &c. 


There was also in the play a remarkable and, to 
some extent, repulsive creature, Caliban, employed 
in carrying burdens. And in the last part of 
Gulliver there was a Utopian republic, that of 
the Houyhnhums, and there were, also, remarkable 
and repulsive creatures, the Yahoos, employed in 
drawing or carrying burdens. Was there here a 
very slight and superficial resemblance, or a deeper 
analogy? The Utopia in ‘‘The Tempest”? was 
generally allowed to be derived from the essay on 
** The Caniballes,’’ in Florio’s translation of Mon- 
taigne. It was clear also that Swift’s description 
of the Houyhnhums was, in many particulars, 
derived from this same chapter in Montaigne. 
The Utopia of ‘‘The Canibailes” agrees with 
both Shakspere and Swift in the absence of magis- 
trate and sovereign, in there being no traffic or 
commerce, no literature, no use of metal. Insome 
cases particulars which Shakspere had disregarded 
were adopted from Montaigne by Swift. This was 
so with regard to the statement that ‘‘ the very 
words that import lying, falsehood,’”’ &c., were 
‘*never heard of among them.”’ Gulliver declares 
that the Houyhnhums have no word in their lan- 
guage to denote anything that is evil, and that 
they consequently employ a periphrase connected 
with the Yahoos; and there being ‘' no word in their 
language to express lying or falsehood,’’ instead of 
speaking of ‘‘a lie,’’ they speak of the ‘‘ thing 
which is not.’’ Then, of the drink of his Utopians 
Montaigne says, ‘‘ Their drink is made of a certain 
root, and of the colour of our claret wines. . . . 
It hath somewhat a sharp taste, wholesome for the 
stomach, nothing heady.’ But Swift, in accord- 
aucé with his general aim, has given this a pes- 
simistic turn: ‘‘ There was also another kind of 
root, very juicy, but somewhat rare and diffi- 
cult to be found, which the Yahoos sought for with 
much eagerness, and would suck it with great 
delight ; it produced in them the same effects that 
wine hath upon as. It would make them some- 
times hug, and sometimes tear one another ; they 
would howl and grin, and chatter, and reel, 
and tumble, and then fall asleep in the mud.’’ 
On the whole it was abundantly clear, from these 
and other particulars, that both Shakspere and 
Swift had used the same essay in Montaigne. But 
there was another matter very noteworthy. Mon- 
taigne described the condition of his ‘‘ Caniballes ”’ 
as that of a natural optimism. Shakspere, how- 
ever, resorted to this essay, and, according to the 
view of Farmer and Malone, obtained from its 
title the name ‘“‘ Caliban,’’ with very slight trans- 
position. But instead of employing this name to 
describe either a nation or an individual embody- 
ing the perfection of a natural optimism, Shakspere 





employed it to denote a creature malicious, crafty, 
and loathsome. Having regard to the way in 
which Montaigne had spoken of his ‘‘ Caniballes’’ 
as representing the original condition of mankind, 
it was not easy to escape from the conclusion that 
Caliban, also, was intended to represent the 
original condition of mankind. What Montaigne 
had said of the manners of the ‘‘Caniballes’’ is 
not at all connected with Caliban in ‘‘ The 
Tempest,” and moreover is dismissed as ‘‘a 
nothinz.”’ Swift, too, going to this same essay of 
Montaigne, treats it in a way almost strictly 
parallel. He takes some features from the 
description of the ‘‘ Caniballes,’’ and applies them 
to those purely ideal creatures, the Houyhnhums. 
He does not describe original human nature under 
a name equivalent to ‘‘ Canibal’’ ; but with him it 
appears in the form of the disgusting Yahoos.. 
For, with regard to this matter, Swift’s statements 
are too precise to admit of doubt. Did Swift 
borrow from Shakspere ? This question could not 
be answered very decidedly, but it was certain that 
there was a very close similarity between Caliban 
and the Yahoos. The Yahoos are spoken of 
as ugly and deformed monsters; and similar 
language is used with respect to Caliban. 
The various particulars said to characterise the 
Yahoos in colour and conformation would suit 
Caliban very well indeed. Both have long and 
strong nails employed in digging ; both climb with 
great agility. The smell of the Yahoos is described 
as remarkably offensive ; and Caliban had ‘‘ a very 
ancient and fish-like smell’’ like that of “a kind 
of, not of the newest, Poor John.’’ There was 
also a remarkable similarity in character and dis- 
position. Caliban is almost exactly described 
when Gulliver says, ‘‘The Yahoos appear to be 
the most unteachable of all animals, their capaci- 
ties never reaching higher than to draw or carry 
burdens. Yet I am of opinion this defect ariseth 
chiefly from a perverse, restive disposition ; for 
they are cunning, malicious, treacherous, and 
revengeful.’? There was probably in the concep- 
tion of Caliban an element derived from contem- 
poraneous theology. This appears in the words 
towards the close of the play: 


**T’ll be wise hereafter, 
And seek for grace.” 


Notwithstanding the close similarity between the 
Yahoos and Caliban, the latter, as created by the 
poet in imagination, was far superior. With 
regard to ‘‘ The Tempest’’ as a whole, there was 
poem in the suggestion which had been made 

y some critics, that it is an allegorical representa- 
tion prefiguring man’s triumph over the powers of 
nature by applied science or art. 


Socrery or Antiquaries.—(Zhursday, March 17.) 


A. W. Franks, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Col. 
Fitzroy Somerset exhibited a supposed portrait of 
Hugh Peters, the regicide, which came from 
Raglan, and perhaps had belonged to the Mar- 
chioness of Worcester, who was friendly to him. 
Col. Colomb, gave a sketch of Hugh Peter’s 
career on the stage and as a preacher in England 
and Massachusetts, and of his trial and execution. 
—Mr. Money, local secretary for Berkshire, sent a 
notice of the discovery of the burial of a tall man, 
headless, at Bright Walton. During the siege 
of Donnington Castle, a troop of Parliamentary 
horse were quartered at that place, and deceased 
may have fallen in a skirmish.—Mr. Fortnum 
exhibited a chalice and paten of copper gilt, the 
bowl of silver. On the stem were medallions 
with figures of a bishop and of a saint with a 
cross, and the letters SI, RI. L.A. — Mr. 
Franks suggested that the medallions with the 
letters may have fallen out, and been replaced in 
wrong order, and that they ought to read 8S. ILARI. 
In the centre of the paten was a figure of Christ 
in enamel, The date was about 1430. Mr. Hil- 
ton Price described a curious oak chest which has 
been for many years in the parish church of 
Aldenham. The secret of the key to one com- 
partment has only recently been discovered. 
There were found in it an eighteenth-century 
tally, the remains of a barrel organ and tunes, 
portions of churchwarden’s accounts and of the 
parish rsgisters.—The president exhibited a seal 
(“Sigillum Mathei Boure’’) with a shield bearing 


a coat party per fesse guttée and ermine, in chief 
a mullet. 
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“ Bonn’s CrassicaL LIBRARY”: Pausanias’ 
Description of Greece. Translated, with notes 
and index, by A. R. Shilleto. (Bell.) The 
recent developments of archaeology, and the 
movement which has led to the establishment 
of a British School at Athens, have stimulated 
the study of Pausanias, and drawn attention to 
an author who is still no bad guide on Greek 
soil. Hitherto there has been no tolerable 
English translation. Colonel Leake’s Topography 
of Athens merely translated certain parts. The 
only full version was that of Taylor (1794), and 
this was written with insufficient technical 
knowledge, and wasnot remarkable for accuracy. 
Thus, at vii. 18.12, where Pausanias describes 
the priestess of Patrae as drawn in her car, by 
deer (éAdpwv), Taylor gives her ‘‘ elephants.” 
But now we have Mr. Shilleto’s version 
published, and another translation also is 
promised from Cambridge. As to Mr. Shilleto’s 
rendering, we may say briefly that it seems to 
have the making of a good book about it, but 
that the good book is not yet made. The 
author is enough of a scholar to avoid many 
pitfalls, but that is all. His version is not 
always sufficiently literal, and is seldom close 
enough to explain a hard place. With further 
study of Greek, and more miscellaneous reading 
brought to bear on Pausanias, there is no reason 
why he should not publish a far better second 
edition. At present the translation is, for one 
reason or another, at fault in several places. 
Thus, in v. 6.8, Kallipateira, when she accom- 
panied her son who was to compete at Olympia, 
is said to have disguised herself as an athlete. 
But—passing over other reasons which make 
this impossible—-yuzvacrhs is a trainer and not 
an athlete. Sometimes small words are left out, 
as the xat before xépns in viii. 31.5. Sometimes, 
though the version may be pretty correct, one 
cannot make out whether Mr. Shilleto under- 
stands what he is writing about. For instance, 
Pausanias (viii. 32.1) saw at Megalopolis the 
foundations of a senate-house, built (Mr. 
Shilleto says) ‘for 10,000 Arcadians.” The 
Greek is rots Mupios, and one would not discover 
from Mr. Shilleto that the allusion is to the well- 
known Arcadian national assembly. Again, at 
ix, 23.6, ‘‘a European whose name was Mys” 
may not be incorrect, but it will certainly be 
thought obscure if we remember that Mys was 
not a European in our sense of the word, but 
was a native of Europusin Karia. 


Old Stone Crosses of the Vale of Clwyd and 
Neighbouring Parishes: together with Some 
Account of the Ancient Manners and Customs 
and Legendary Lore connected with the 
Parishes. By the Rev. Elias Owen. (Quaritch. 
This volume is an excellent specimen of a kin 
of useful archaeological work which a country 
parson, if his tastes lie in that direction, has 
exceptionally good opportunities of doing. 
The stone crosses of North Wales are not so 
remarkable as those found in the Isle of 
Man and Ireland; but it is well that they 
they should be described as faithfully as 
possible before decay has gone too far. 
Mr. Owen’s drawings are unpretending in 
style, but they are clear and effective; and 
he has been careful to collect the information 
which can be obtained from documentary or 
traditional sources respecting the origin or the 
former condition of the monuments. Ihe most 
noteworthy of the crosses represented in Mr. 
Owen’s plates, is that known as Maen Chwyfan, 
near Whitford, in Flintshire. Its design 
consists chiefly of the ‘‘basket-work” and 
‘* rope-work”’ patterns found on many of 
the Manx and Irish crosses; and some of 
Mr. Owen’s remarks have a certain bearing 
on the recent discussion as to the origin of 
this kind of ornament. He observes that the 





fact that the monument is called in Welsh 
Maen (stone), not (roes (cross), indicates that it 
is a native British and not a Scandinavian work. 
In support of the theory (which has been recently 
advocated by Canon Taylor) that the basket- 
work pattern was imitated from earlier crosses 
made of osier twigs, he quotes from the report 
of a government surveyor in 1630 the state- 
ment that on an island in Lough Derg there 
was a heap of stones known as St. Patrick’s 
altar, ‘‘on which was a cross made of inter- 
woven twigs.” He points, out however, that 
crosses with the same pattern, and strangely 
similar in their details to Maen Chwyfan, have 
been found in Russia. In addition to the de- 
scriptions of the monuments, Mr. Owen has 
given a large amount of curious information 
respecting local customs and traditions. Things 
have greatly changed in Wales since the 
fifteenth century, if there be any truth in the 
statement quoted by Mr. Owen that, when the 
Principality was laid under an interdict, the 
inhabitants of the parishes which were deprived 
of their clergy ‘‘laid their tythes aside, and 
knowing none that could lay claim to them, set 
fire to them, as not thinking fit to make 
use of what had been so _ solemnly 
dedicated to the service of God Almighty.” 
Another remarkable change of more recent date 
is indicated by the fact that within living 
memory there were many parishes in Wales 
where games were played on Sundays in the 
churchyard, with the sanction of the clergy- 
man, who indeed often took part inthem. Of 
remains of old superstitions that have come 
under his own observation, Mr. Owen has much 
to say that is fresh and interesting. Altogether 
this modestly-written book reflects great 
credit on the author, and sets an example 
which we should be glad to see widely imitated. 


The Pre-history of the North. By the late 
J. J. A. Worsaae. Translated, with a memoir 
of the author, by H. F. Morland Simpson. 
(Tribner.) This version of Worsaae’s Nordens 
Forhistorie is translated from the latest 
Danish edition of 1880, and contains a good 
deal of matter which will be new to the 
majority of English students, the book being 
chiefly known in this country from the German 
edition of 1878. Among the additions is an 
ingenious exposition of the symbolical purport 
of the figures on the Gallehus horns. We are 
far from being convinced of the soundness of 
the views which the author so confidently 
enunciates on this difficult subject; but the 
opinions of a man like Worsaae are always 
interesting. The translation is excellent; but 
we really must protest against Mr. Simpson’s 
adoption of the un-English trick of punctuation 
which some Cambridge scholars have learned 
from the example of the late H. A. J. Munro 
—the omission of the commas in a series of 
words joined by a conjunction. There is 
nothing gained—unless it be a minute savin 
of the compositor’s time—by writing ‘‘ me 
stone bone or wood” instead of ‘ metal, 
stone, bone, or wood’’; and the suppression of 
the commas is not only irritating because un- 
accustomed, but sometimes actually renders the 
sentence ambiguous. The memoir of Worsaae 
is disfigured by an excessive and scarcely 
successful straining after liveliness of style. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ROCK GRAFFITI IN UPPER EGYPT. 
Thebes : March 5, 1887. 
The figures and inscriptions cut on the rocks 
of Upper Egypt seem to have been scarcely 
noticed, only the plainer of the inscriptions 
having attracted any attention. On examining 
the large number which are scattered over the 
rocks near Silsileh and El Kab, it appears, 
however, that some of these rude figures are 





perhaps the oldest things in Egypt. The habit 
of hammering or scratching figures of men 
and animals on the rocks has continued to the 
present day, more or less. Butit is certain that 
such designs were made before the XVIIIth 
dynasty, as an inscription naming Amenhotep 
I, has been turned so as to avoid the figure of 
a giraffe; and from the continual instances of 
the animal figures being browned almost as 
dark as the native surface, while inscriptions 
adjoining them, of the XVIIIth, XIIth, and 
even VIth Dynasties, are far fresher, it seems 
not improbable that some of them are older 
than any other monuments in the country. 

These figures are y of men, giraffes, 
and camels; there are also several elephants 
and some ostriches. Though these might have 
been cut by passing traders, it seems not 
unlikely that they date from a time when 
such animals were still seen north of the 
tropic. Many drawings of boats, some of 
large size, also occur. Besides the figures, 
there are many rock inscriptions unnoticed 
before. Mr. Griffith and myself copied about 
150 on the sandstone rocks, including the 
names of the kings Mentuhotep II. (3), Antef, 
and Sankhkara, of the XIth Dynasty, together 
with a fine line of Phoenician. At Thebes I 
copied forty of Ramesside age on the limestone, 
and there are still more. The granitic inscrip- 
tions of Assuan are comparatively well known, 
particularly the large royal tablets. We have 
there copied all the private ones and unpub- 
lished royal ones that are legible, including 
two fresh ones of Mentuhotep II., and some 
other royal ones down to Kashta and Ameni- 
ritis, These inscriptions often contain long 
family lists, which are of great value for 
showing the period of use of different names. 
It seems almost certain that the well-known 
feminine title, neb-¢ pa, means ‘‘ widow,” from 
its usage here. 

At Elephantine a rock in the village, just 
above the ferry, caught my eye with the name 
of Rameri. On being cleared, it proved to have 
been a favourite register of the early kings. 
First Unas, then Rameri, Neferkara, Antef-aa, 
a defaced king, and, lastly, Amenemhat I., 
have all cut tablets on it. The special interests 
of it are that no tablets of Unas were known so 
far south before, and that there is here the 
peculiarity of Khnum being expressed by the 
figures of three rams; also the hut appears 
over the king with the globe and serpents— 
much the earliest representation of it, so far as 
Iremember. The other tablets are also inter- 
esting; and Rameri has apparently cut his 
name over that of an earlier king, which [ 
cannot identify with any in the lists. 

I may add that the opened tombs in Egypt 
are far from being worked out. Many we 
visited were so coated with plaster, mud, or 
dirt that it is evident that they could not have 
been copied before. One tomb at El Kab, the 
cut inscription of which had been more than 
once published, yielded, on careful washing, no 
less than seventy-two private names on its 
painted sides. It is impossible to say here 
without references how much more of the texts 
we have copied may be yet unpublished. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. FLINDERS PETRIE is at present at 
Thebes, where he is taking a series of 
photographs and paper-casts of the typical 
heads of foreigners in the great bas-relief 
tableaux of Luxor, Karnak, the Ramesseum, 
and Medint Haboo. He has also photographed 
and ‘‘ squeezed”? a variety of similar at 
Silsilis, and other places. This ethnological 
series will comprise some 250 to 300 heads, 
including the finest known examples of types 
of the Ediousa, Ethiopians, Amorites, Hit- 
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tites, Sardinians, Ionians, Oscans, Siculi, &c. 
Mr. Petrie has also taken paper-casts of what 
may be called the oldest botanical work in the 
world—namely, the representations of foreign 
trees and plants brought to Egypt by 
Thothmus III. in the course of one of his 
Arabian campaigns, all of which are sculptured 
with the minutest attention to botanical details 
on the walls of a chamber in the great temple 
of Karnak. The plant, or tree, is in most 
instances given on a small scale, complete, with 
accompanying sculptures on a larger scale, 
showing the leaves, fruits, and seed-pods, pre- 
cisely as in the botanical works of the present 
day. 

Tue art club in connexion with the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours propose to 
hold a loan exhibition, to be open to the public 
on Thursday next, March 31, and the two fol- 
lowing days, of works by Bonnington, W. Hunt, 
Holland, Cattermole, Nash, and De Wint. The 
proceeds of the exhibition will be given to the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 


The New English Art Club will hold an 
exhibition in the Dudley Gallery during the 
months of April and May. The selection of 
pictures has been confided to a jury of fifteen, 
elected by the votes of members and other 
invited artists, which includes the names of J. 
Aumonier, G. Clausen, A. Parsons, J.S. Sargent, 
Jacomb P. Hood, P. W. Steer, and J. McNeill 
Whistler. 


Ir is stated that three important pictures by 
Mr. Holman Hunt—‘‘ Proteus rescuing Silvia 
in the Forest” (1851); ‘‘The Awakening 
Conscience” (1854); and “The Scapegoat ”’— 
will come up for sale at Christie’s in about a 
month’s time. 

Mr. RosperT W. ALLAN and Miss {Maud 
Nalftel have been elected members of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, 

MEssrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co, are about 
to bring out an elaborate series of diagrams for 
cutting out needlework for the use of teachers 
in schools, candidates for certificates, and pupil 
teachers. They will consist of 29 patterns of 
useful garments, all drawn to i-inch scale, 
including four three-yard diagrams and scales 
for cutting out other garments of various sizes, 
by M. Waite, needlework superintendent of 
Board Schools, Bradford. 

AN enormous prehistoric necropolis has been 
discovered, and is now in course of excavation, 
at Santa Lucia, near Trieste. The remains 
appear to belong to the “‘ Hallstatt period,” or 
rather to some part of it. 








THE STAGE, 
STAGE NOTES. 


WHILE we may briefly mention the produc- 
tion of another famous eighteenth-century 
comedy by Miss Kate Vaughan and her troupe 
at the Opera Comique—in a way that has not, 
perhaps, been found altogether satisfactory by 
the most competent judges—we are bound to 
note, with rejoicing, the appearance in a remote 
and darkened corner of London—somewhere or 
other in Upper Street, Islington—of the Farren 
and Conway Comedy Company, which vies with 
that of Mr. Compton in presenting old comedy 
with conspicuous skill. This troupe will be at 
Islington for the next two or three weeks, 
doing such service there as can hardly have been 
done to that quarter of the town since the days 
when Mr. Phelps, or, at all events, when Mrs. 
Bateman was in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the New River Head. The main piece they 
have already appeared in is the “‘ Rivals,” in 
which Mr. Farren is a wonderful Sir Anthony, 
and Mr. Conway a charming and accomplished 
Captain Absolute. Miss Strudwick, too, is an 
“acceptable” Lydia Languish; and the 





general caste is excellent. Clearly, the pil- 
grimage to the quarter north of Pentonville is 
one that the true playgoer will have forthwith 
to undertake. It is said—we know not with 
what truth—that some of the inhabitants of 
the district receive the ‘‘ Rivals” with delight- 
ful naiveté of appreciation, and are with diffi- 
culty restrained from calling the author of that 
work before the curtain. 


WE hear with much interest of the proposed 
tribute to Dr. Westland Marston, one of the 
most scholarly, accomplished, and poetical 
dramatists of his day. The dramatic critic of 
the Athenaewm—one of the oldest and most 
distinguished friends of the author of the 
‘*Patrician’s Daughter” —announces that the 
tribute will take a double form; firstly, the 
performance of Byron’s ‘‘ Werner” at the 
Lyceum, with Mr. Irving in the title-réle for 
the first time in his career, and, secondly, the 
performance of one of Dr. Marston’s own plays, 
the ‘‘ Patrician’s Daughter,” let us hope—by 
the dramatic students. These will be occasions 
on which the support of the best public existing 
in London may well be counted on. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


HERR JOACHIM paid his annual visit to the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon, and 
played Max Bruch’s Concerto in G minor for the 
first time since 1870. It is a pleasing, if not 
great work, and the eminent artist did full 
justice toit. We think, however, that he would 
have given greater pleasure to his audience had 
he chosen the Mendelssohn or, still better, the 
Beethoven concerto; for in these he can put 
forth moreof his strength. He afterwards played 
the famous ‘‘ Trillo di Diavolo,” and received 
at the close the usual ovation. The programme 
included two novelties. The first was Mr. H. 
Gadsby’s Orchestral Scene in two movements 
entitled ‘‘ The Forest of Arden,”’ composed for, 
and performed at, the Philharmonic Society last 
year. The writing is smooth and pleasant, A 
second hearing still leads us to prefer the first 
movement, ‘‘ An Autumn Morning.’ The other 
work was one of greater pretensions, and had 
not before been heard in this country. It was 
asymphony in A major, by M.C. M. Widor the 
organist of St. Sulpice at Paris. He is said to 
enjoy a high reputation in France ; and besides 
being a composer, he is an organist and critic of 
note. If this symphony represents his highest 
achievement in the art of composition, and the 
Opus number 54 seems to show that it is not an 
early work, we do not think his music will 
become very popular here. The opening Allegro 
is the best of the four movements, It is bright, 
and we may add clever, but it leaves on the 
mind a very indefinite impression. The Adagio 
is described in the programme-book as a 
‘‘delicate, but too concise movement.” In 
matters of taste each one must be free to think 
for himself: for our part we cannot accept the 
ear-torturing harmonies, and the meaningless 
meanderings of the instruments in this Adagio 
as ‘‘ delicacies.” Phe third movement is an 
Andante having the form, but not the character 
of a Minuet. A canon and combination of 
themes in the second section may show the 
ingenuity of the composer, but do not prevent 
the music from being dull, The Finale is noisy 
and commonplace, The symphony was well 
played and coldly received. Miss Adelaide 
Mullen was the vocalist, and sang in a com- 
mendable manner ‘‘Hear ye, Israel’ from 
‘* Elijah.” The programme concluded with a 
Lustspiel Overture by Smetana. 

Mdme. Schumann is still the attraction at the 
Popular Concerts. Last Saturday she played 
the ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata.” The hall was packed, 
and many were unable to gain entrance, On 


the following Monday she gave a selection of 
by Scarlatti. The music of this old 
talian master is noted for brilliancy rather 
than depth, for charm rather than senti- 
ment. There are some pianists whose in- 
dividuality colours more or less strongly their 
performance of works of various styles. But 
Mdme. Schumann completely sinks, as it were, 
her individuality, and leaves us free to listen to 
and enjoy composers of every school. She in-- 
terprets Scarlatti as well as she interprets 
Schumann, and between these two writers there 
is but little in common. For an encore she 
_ Schumann’s Novellette (Op. 99, No. 9). 
ut, after all, the great treat of the evening 
was Schumann’s Pianoforte Quartett in E flat 
(Op. 47), played by Mdme. Schumann and 
Messrs. Joachim, Hollander, and Piatti. It is 
impossible to describe in words the effect pro- 
duced by such an array of talent. What, 
however, gave to the performance its special 
charm was the sympathy and reverence with 
which all approached their task. If the musical 
public could often hear such genuine interpre- 
tations of classical music, it would, indeed, 
, he ng with pianists who seek merely to 
zle by their tricks, or astonish by their 
mechanical skill. It must surely be a pleasure 
to Mdme. Schumann to be received in Eng- 
land—as she always has been of late years 
—with cordiality and enthusiasm; for there 
was a long period during which—to put it 
mildly—scant homage was paid to the queen 
of pianists. The programme included quartetts 

by Beethoven and Haydn. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Musical Notes and Annual. By Hermann 
Klein. (Carson & Comerford.) In this small 
and handy volume we find a record of musical 
events of importance during the past year. It 
is difficult to draw the line between what is 
important and what is not; but Mr. Klein, on 
the whole, has acted with discretion. Mr. 
Stavenhagen may perhaps be disappointed not 
to find his recital at the Prince’s Hall last 
April mentioned. Asa rule, the statements in 
the book are correct ; so that we may venture to 
point out two slips that have come under our 
notice. Liszt’s first visit to England was in 
1824, not 1827. Schubert’s Octett was given 
for the first time in complete form at the 
Popular Concerts in 1881, not 1886. This 
Annual, with its critical record of events, will 
be of service to musicians; but it is no dry 
record, It is written in a genial style, there 
are illustrations, and the book therefore appeals 
to the public generally. 


Round Tree and Bush. By W. von Noorden. 
(Marriott & Williams.) This is a canon in 
unison for two sopranos; but the composer, 
fettered by the form, has not been very 
successful. 


I will Bless the Lord at all Times. Anthem. 
By C. M. Hudson. (Novello.) Thesimple and 
natural writing deserves commendation. 


Prayer. Sacred Song. By J. Greenhill, 
(Hutchings.) Neither melody nor accompani- 
ment is particularly interesting. 


The Art of Playing at Sight. ByJ. Clarkson. 
(Heywood.) Reading from three, instead of 
the ordinary two, staves is good practice. The 
exercises, however, are dry, and uncomfortably 
written for young players. 


Wild Winds. By Powis Hoult. (Marriott & 
Williams.) A pianoforte piece, consisting of an 
air with variations of the commonest kind, 

Melusine. Gavotte by LEille Norwood. 
(Marriott & Williams.) A light but not in- 
effective drawing-room piece, 
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Great Writers. 
ANEW SERIES of CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


Edited by Professor E. S. ROBERTSON. 


Volwmes now issued: 
LONGFELLLOW. a Pees §. ROBERTSON. 
Oo EEe E. By HAtt CAINE. 

ICKENS. By F. T. MARZIALS. 
APRIL Volume now ready. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By JosErH KNIGHT. 


**Excellent series of great writers."—Glasgow Herald. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF 
“GREAT WRITERS” 


is also published, printed on Large Paper, of extra 
quality, in handsome binding, demy §8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
per volume. _ 





C aaterbury Poets. 


Edited by WILLIAM SHARP. 
In SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Volumes aiveaty issued : 
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OOLERID . 
LONGFELLOW [SONNETS ° ot — this 
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ELLEY. WALT WHITMAN. 
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POE. \ERIC. MACKAY’S 
CHATTERTON. LOVE LETTERS, &c. 
BURNS.—? vols. SPENSER, 
MARLOWE. CHILDREN of the 
ERBERT. BEN JONSON. 
VICton HUGO. BYRON. 2 vols. 
COWPER. THE SONNETS of 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS 
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* POEMS, SONNETS. SYDNEY DOBELL. 
APRIL Volume now ready, 
POPE. 


Mr, Seott has made himself conspicuous by the astonishing cheapness, 
and also the neat ap exrance of his reissues..... *— ithenaeun. 
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Camelot Classics. 


NEW COMPREHENSIVE EDITION OF THE 
LEADING PROSE WRITERS. 


Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 
In SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES, crown 8vo, 
Volumes already issued : 
ROMANCE of KING ARTHUR and the QUEST of 
the HOLY GRAIL. A oo THomAS MALOoRY. 
WALDEN. By H. D. THo 
wae ey =< of an ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER, 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S RELIGIO MEDICL, &e. 
LANDOR’S IMAGINARY ree TIO 





iy 
a WINDOWS. By JAMES RUSSELL 


LOWE 
— ‘ENGLISH PAINTERS. 
HAM. 


BYRON'S LETTERS. 
ESSAYS by LEIGH HUNT. 
LONGFELLOW’3 PROSE WORKS. 
_THE GREAT COMPOSERS (April Volume). _ 


AN APPROPRIATE EASTER GIFT. 
NEW VOLUME of VERSE. 


LAST YEAR’S LEAVES. By John 


JERVIS BERESFORD, M.A. Cloth gilt, 3s 
ait a mend this little volume very hevrtily to ail true loyers of poetry 


(Ready shortly, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d 


LIF £ of HENRY WARD BEECHER 


By Rev. J. T. LLOYD. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


GOLDEN GLEAMS from the late 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S WORDS and 
WORKS. Being a Choice Collection of over 350 
Extracts from the latest Writings, Sermons, and 
a of the celebrated American Preacher and 
ee or. 


ow ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY : Practical and 


Theoretical. By HENRY EVERS, LL.D., Author 
of ** Steam,” * Navigation,” &c. 


By ALLAN CUN- 








London: WALTER SCOTT, 24, Warwick-lane, 


{MISCELLANEOUS LATIN 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE BUCHHOLZES IN ITALY. 
TRAVELLING ADVENTURES OF 
WILHELMINE BUCHHOLZ, 


Edited 7 JULIUS STINDE. 


Translated from the Thirty-seventh Edition of ‘the 
Original 3 HARR T F. POWELL. 





SECOND ENGLISH EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Cheap [Edition, 2s. 


TIHE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY: 
SKETCHES OF BERLIN LIFE. 
By JULIUS STINDE. 


Translated — the Forty-ninth Edition of the German 
L. DORA SCHMITZ. 


“The Pam... are as graphic in their way as those of 
Dickeus,’’—Times. 


*.* Part 11. willfbe ready shortly. 





NewwiEdition. Just published. 


THE ROSE GARDEN of PERSIA. 
By LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 


Author of “Specimens of the Early Poetry of 
France,” &¢ 


‘Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ATEXT-BOOK of the PRINCIPLES 
AND 
PRACTICE of BOOKKEEPING, 


By Professor A. W. THOMSON, B.Sc. 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 





By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A,, Wadham College, 
Oxford. 
Just published. 


EXERCISES. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS. 


Fcap. 8vo, 1s, 





Just published, demy 8vo, 15s. 


MUNICIPAL RECORDS of the 


CITY of CARLISLE. Edited rey R. 8S. FERGU- 
SON, M.A., F.S.A.,and W. NANSON, B.A., F.S.A. 


(Carlisle : C. TauRNAM & Sons.) 





Just published. 


BRYAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL and 


CRITICAL DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and 
a . New Edition. Part VIII. (MAZ 
_ . OS. 


Small post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


HEINE’S TRAVEL - PICTURES, 


ae ey | the Tour in the Harz, Norderney, ond 

Book ot Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by FRANCIS STORR. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 

‘“‘The name of Mr. Storr is a guarantee for the excel- 
lence of the version.” —Athenaewm. 

‘* An excellent introduction for the English reader, 
as far as such an introduction is possible, to a writer 
unsurpassed during the present century (of which he 
was ‘one of the first men’) in many of the finest 
qualities of literature.”— Saturday Review. 





Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GOETIN.E’S CORRESPONDENCE 


with ZELTER. Selected, Translated and Edited 
by A. D. COLERIDGE, M. A., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Camb. 
“The rendering is throughout excellent......The lyrics 
are tastefully rendered, and the volume as a whole is a 
worthy companion of Mr. Storr’s brilliant version of 
Heine’s Reisebilder.”—Academy. 
‘The translation is, in all respects, exce)lent, and it 
has the merit of being delightfully readable.”-Guardian. 


Loxpox: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 





Paternoster-row. | 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol. +s crown Sve, 6s, 


PEG WOFFINGTON, The LIFE 


and ADVENTURES of, with Pictures of my Period in which she Lived. 
By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, Author of “Court Life Below Stairs,” 





NEW WORK ON INDIAN FIELD SPORTS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., small 4to, 10s. 6d. 


SHIKAR SKETCHES, With Notes 


on Indian Field Sports. By J. MORAY BROWN, late 79th Cameron 
Highlanders. With Eight Illustrations by J. C. Dollman, RI. 

**A glorious book. It is palpably the work of a true sportsman; and 
whilst firing the young to emulate glorious deeds of = in our Indian 
Empire, it will make the blood flow faster in the veins of many old sports- 
men, and recall scenes of excitement such as must have been participated 
in te be thoroughly appreciated.”—Hors: and Hound, 





NEW EDITION for 1887, 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
56th Edition, 1 vol., royals 8vo., with the arms beautifully engraved, 
6d. bound, gilt edges. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 1837. Corrected by the Nobility. 


**“Lodge’s Peerage’ has been much improved of late years, and with its 
clear type aud convenient arrangement it bids fair to — the popularity 
it has long enjoyed.” — Athenaeum. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY WAIFS 


By JOHN ASHTON, Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne,” &c. 1 vol., imperial 8vo0, 12s, 
** The matter contained in this book is always pleasing and instructive, 
There is certainly not a dull page in the volume,”—Globe. 





MR. WALFORD'’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 


CHAPTERS from FAMILY 


CHESTS. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., Author of ** The County 
Families,” &c, 


** A treasury of narrative, curious and romantic.”—Globe. 
“* The reader will find much curious infor.nation in Mr. Walford’s chapter 
of agreenble narrative.”—Scotsman. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


KNIGHT ERRANT. 


BY EDNA LYALL, 
Author of ‘* Donovan,’’ &c. 


A DATELESS BARGAIN. By 


C. L. PIRKIS, Author of *‘ Lady Lovelace,” ** Judith Wynne,” &c. 
3 vols, 


DRIVEN BEFORE the STORM. 


By GERTRUDE FORDE, Author of ‘‘ A Lady’s Tour in Corsica,” ‘‘In 
the Old Palazz,” &c. 3 vols. 

‘*The author has made good use of her materials, and has woven her 
fiction pleasantly enough on — with a judicious blending of the 
lights aud shadows,” —A thena 

* Few novels of the season — “1 a story which is vas’ ticher in tragic 
interest or stronger in literary workmanship: and if ‘ Driven before the 
Storm” be not a successful book, it will be another example of quite un- 
deserved neglect.’’— Academy. 


COURTLEROY. By Annie Beale, 


Author of *‘ Fay Arlington,” ‘‘ The Pennant Family,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘* There is always a god tone in the novels of Miss Beale. ‘‘ Courtleroy” 
is Ro exception to the rule.”—4 cademy. 
** This is a really agreeavle and wholesome story.”—Literary World. 


VICTIMS. By Theo Gift, Author 


of ‘* Pretty Miss Bellew,” “* Lil Lorimer,” &c. 3 vols. 
*** Victims’ is probably the best of i | pat 's works. There is not a weak 
or ill-drawn character in the book,” — my. 

“Tt requires no gift of second sight = > aaneees for this charming book a 
well deservei popularity.”—Murning Post. 

















MR, HAMILTON AIDE’S NEW NOVEL, 


SECOND EDITION of PASSAGES 


in the LIFE of a LADY. In 1814, 1815, 1816. By HAMILTON AIDE, 
Author of “* Rita,” ‘* Penruddocke,” “ Poet and Peer,” &c, 3 vols. 


“ The strongest piece of literary work Mr. Hamilton Aidé -— — 
‘ pec 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Each in a Single Volume, 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 


By EDNA LYALL, Author of ‘‘ We Two,” 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author 


of ‘* Donovan,” &c. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edua 


LYALL, Author of * Donovan,” ** We Two,” 


WON by WAITING. New and 


Revised Edition, By EDNA LYALL, Author of ** Donovan,” &c. 
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